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DIRECT INTO THE HOMES— 
OVER 1,500,000 OF THEM— 
EVERY MONTH 


That’s where the 


WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE ...: 


Tes much is a certainty. It couldn’t be otherwise, for every copy 
of The Woman’s Magazine goes out in aseparate wrapper, No 
news-stand circulation—no wasted copies. Home circulation is insured, 
and you get 100 per cent of it because the quantity is absolutely proven 
—or no pay. Now the question is: Can the eight million people who go 
to make up these million and a half homes be made consumers of your 
product? We'll leave that to you—you know where your goods should 
be used—you know where ycur sales should come from, Just send us, 
as a test, the name of any city or town inthe U. 5S, where you know some- 
thing of the people and we’ll send youour subscription list for any points 
you mayname. Look them over, and, if they are not the very people you 
want to reach with your advertising, you will be only out the few minutes’ 
time and postage it cost you to make the investigation. On the other 
hand, if we satisfy you that the eight million readers of THE WOMAN’s 
MAGAZINE are so situated as to be possible customers for your product, 
then we maintain that we have done you a service as well as ourselves. 
It’s a straight business proposition. All we want is a fair hearing, and, 
as a progressive advertiser on the look-out for good mediums through 
which to sell your goods, you owe it to yourselves to investigate the prop- 
osition. We carry your announcement into over 1,500,000 homes—be- 
fore eight million people—every month at a lower cost than you can pos- 
sibly reach the same number of homes or people in any other way. It’s 
up to you to say whether these people can be turned’ into consumers of 
your product, and we offer you every means of finding out who they are. 
Think it over and drop us a few lines asking for any facts or figures you 
want—propose any test you can think of. Judge for yourself. 


Address A. P. COAKLEY, Advertising Manager 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
1700 First Nat’l Pank Bldg. 1703 Flat Iron Building 
Gro. B. Hiscne, Manager. A. A. Hinkx.er, Manager 
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THE SAFETY RAZOR. 


MANY YEARS ON THE MARKET, BUT 
ONLY LATELY ADVERTISED IN AN 
ENLIGHTENED WAY —— DEMAND 
SOMETHING ENORMOUS-—ALL THE 
LEADING MAKERS OVERRUN WITH 
ORDERS—STORY OF RAZAC, THE 
LATEST—THE PROBLEM IS NOW 
ONE OF HOW TO ADVERTISE WITH- 
OUT SWAMPING THE FACTORY, 


The safety razor, which has 
lately been so prominent in maga- 
zine advertising sections, — fur- 
nishes one Of the best illustrations 
of how demand can be created by 
intelligent advertising and sales- 
work, For more than twenty-five 


years, it is said, there /have been 
satisfactory safeties of the mar- 


ket. Thé device was,fong a staple 
seller on its merits.) "Some adver- 
tising was done by, the pioneer 
manufacturers in’ this industry. 
But until the advént-of the Gil- 
lette razor no maker had really 
touched the main demand through 
publicity. Since the Gillette’s suc- 
cess, dozens of other self-shaving 
devices have appeared and been 
pushed by exploitation, and it 
would seem to anyone looking 
over magazine pages, with their 
offers of safety razors direct and 
through the dealer, at prices from 
$1 to $5, as though this field had 
become overcrowded, and_ that 
the manufacturers were fiercely 
competing with one another for 
business, But it is said that every 
safety razor manufacturer who 
has put his proposition before the 
public in an intelligent way is 
crowded with orders, and that his 
problem is not a selling one at all, 
but simply one of producing 
enough goods. 

Some manufacturers have fallen 
into a big business by advertising 
that is not even well _managed. 
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The Gillette, for example, was 
first offered direct to consumers. 
The first year $40,000 was spent 
for advertising, and a sales-mana- 
ger followed up inquiries so. ef- 
fectively that the factory “was 
swamped. Then, the seco~ b*year, 
the appropriation for ~— -jicity 
was increased, four-fold—$160,000. 
But the sales-manager was dis- 
pensed with. ‘Lhis company, say 
the observers, has been conspicu- 
ous for constant changes in ad- 
vertising plans, adhering to none 
long enough to thoroughly prove 
its: worth or worthlessness. Yet 
the business has grown faster 
than factory facilities, and to-day 
the company is said to be selling 
between 150,000 and _ . 200,000 
razors annually through the re- 
tail trade. 

The latest entry into the field 
is Razac, the safety razor made 
and marketed by the Hapgood 
Sales Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York. This company is 
backed by the same interests that 
are behind “Hapgoods,” the agen. 
cy that brings high-class men and 
high-grade jobs together. Razac 
was invented by Tagliabue, a sur- 
gical instrument maker of Brook- 
lyn whose work is known all over 
the United States. It costs more 
to make than any other, the Hap- 
good folks say, and some striking 
points of superiority are utilized 
in the advertising. Yet Razac is 
sold for $3.50 against the $5 
charged for other well-known | 
safeties, and in this fact alone 
there is an interesting story. 

But let W. E. Guilford, the 
Razac sales-manager, tell its story 
—Mr. Guilford was formerly in 
charge of the Gillette sales depart- 
ment, and seems to have had 
about as much experience in this 
new field as anybody: 
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“You have doubtless seen our 
Razac copy in the magazines, ’ he 
said the other day. “It is neat 
copy typographically, being mere- 
ly a talk of two or three hundred 
words, topped off with a shaving 


INK. 


great glee and fired at us their 
usual formula in such cases—that 
an ad, to sell goods, must tell the 
story completely. When the first 
ads went to advertising managers 
of magazines they thought 0, 





Fall men the traveler is the one who 
appreciates the Razac most. There 
are no parts to adjust, the holder is 
one piece, one movement ‘inserts or releases 
the blade. Easy to clean—nothing to do 
but rinse and wipe. It is always ready 
for instant use. He can have a clean, cool 
shave, wipe his razor and pack it in his bag 
while other men are fussing away with a 
litter of parts and pieces. 
_ He can shave in the train without fear of 
the swaying or bumping of the car or the 
jostle of another man’s elbow. He can 
shave in his stateroom on board ship regard- 
less of the plunge or roll of the boat. He 
can clean up all the corners with- the Razac, 
yet it is the only safety razor with the 
corners of the blade protected so he can 
not gouge his face. 
The Razac outfit complete, ready for 
instant use, packed in handsome genuine 
leather case, ‘price $3.50. Use. the Razac 





HAPGOODS SALES COMPANY, 307-9 Broadway, N. Y. 


Razac in the Pullman 





for thirty days and if for any reason you‘are 
willing to part with it, send it back and we 
will promptly refund your money, without 
argument or question. No strings to this 
offer and we pay express charges both ways. 
We authorize all dealers to make the same 
offer. If yours doesn’t send to us. 

Whatever you do, send your name on a 
postal card for our two bodbks—RAZAC USE 
and RAZAC REASON. 

We have a remarkable little book just 
from the press entitled, THE FACE OF THE 
WELL-GROOMED MAN. Chapters on How 
to Prepare the Face for Shaving: How to 
Shave: Simple Massage: Care of the Skin: 
Why the Barber makes Wrinkles. The book 
is free for the asking .and. will help you 
always to look young. 

“Vrite for these books. They explain 
and illustrate everything you’d like to know 
about shaving.. Write now while you have 
our address handy. 











picture of some sort. The re- 
markable point about this copy is 
that it tells only about one-quar- 
ter the story of Razac. Some of 
the long-distance advertising crit- 
ics have discovered this with 


too. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Guil- 
ford, do you expect that copy to 
sell razors?’ asked one manager, 
calling me up on the ’phone, Two 
others were kind enough to hurry 
down to our office and warn me 

(Continued on page 6). 
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What is paid for, 
is valued. 


@ Circulation that is paid for is worth 
more than “free’’ circulation. 


@ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
goes into no “clubbing offers,’’ nor are 
subscriptions taken at cut prices. 
People who buy THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST want it enough to pay 
face value. It is our belief that such 
an audience is more profitable to ad- 
vertisers than are the victims of “free 
copies”’ or the votaries of mark-down 
sales of anxious publications. 


@ THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
goes to a first-class public. If they 
want your goods they will pay you 
face value for them. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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against it. ‘Whoever wrote that 
copy doesn’t know anything about 
writing advertising,’ they insisted. 

“Well, I don’t blame them. 
When I saw that copy myself I 
distrusted it as fully as they. For 
two years with the Gillette Sales 
Company I had been accustomed 
to copy that said ‘Twelve sharp 
blades, each good for thirty to 
forty shaves, and so forth, de- 
scribing the razor so that nobody 
who read a Gillette ad could pos- 
sibly be in doubt as to any point 
about the device or its selling 
plan. This Razac copy seemed 
criminal in the way important 
points were left out. The first 
ads didn’t specify the number of 
blades, or tell how many shaves 
each was good for. It offered 
the razor for thirty days on trial, 
yet a man wasn’t certain as to 
what he was getting. 

“But that copy was written by 
George L. Dyer, of the Arnold 
& Dyer agency, Philadelphia, and 
after he explained its mechanism 
I had plenty of confidence. It is 
not built to sell razors at all. We 


don’t want our ads in the maga- 


zines to sell a single razor. If a 
man reads one of them and then 
bought a razor without further 
inquiry, we should feel that the 
copy was unsafe. It is designed 
purposely to tell part of the story, 
and leave out some of the vital 
points, and rouse curiosity, and 
bring in an inquiry for more in- 
formation. That's the way it 
works. There is no difficulty in 
condensing the whole story of a 
safety razor in a magazine half- 
page. Such a story can be made 
as complete and entertaining as a 
popular scientific article for a 
Sunday paper. But tell your 
whole story, and the reader is sat. 
isfied in a large percentage of 
cases. No inquiry follows, and 
no sale. 

“We want an, inquiry as a pre- 
liminary to the sale. When we 
get it, then is time enough to give 
the whole Razac story. This 
goes out in the form of letters 
and booklets. We have a Razac 
library of three booklets that not 
only tell all about the razor, but 
all about shaving, massage, the 
care of the skin, etc. It tells how 
the blades are made, and com- 


pares them with the blades of 
other safeties on mechanical prin. 
ciples. It shows by means 0: a 
microscope enlargement how 
razor blades of different types 
operate on the. beard—in _ short, 
has enough sound information to 
satisfy any reason-why enthusiast 
in the advertising business. But 
before we tell a man these things 
we know who he is, and where 
he lives, and that he is interested 
in our razor. At the same time 
our follow-up matter goes to him, 
we send out other follow-up stuff 
to all dealers in his town we can 
get track of, and submit the in- 
quirer’s name and address, and 
make a proposition to dealers to 
stock Razac. 

“This campaign is very young. 
We did not get to work on the 
first inquiries from magazine ad- 
vertising until November. There 
are about 45,000 available retail- 
ers in the United States who can 
handle our goods—23,000 drug- 
gists, 17,000 hardware retailers 
and department stores, a_ few 
thousand dealers in leather goods, 
men’s furnishings, etc., and a few 
thousand general stores. In less 
than three months’ work we have 
put Razac on sale with between 
3,000 and 4,000 of these mer- 
chants. Furthermore, the demand 
has been so great that to-day 
Razac isn’t an, advertising propo- 
sition at all, but purely a manu- 
facturing problem—how to get 
out goods fast enough to take 
care of business is the present 
difficulty. We have given orders 
to Mr. Dyer that our advertising 
space be filled regularly, so that 
nobody will jump to the conclu- 
sion that we have failed or gone 
out of business. But copy for the 
next few months must be of a 
character that will not bring too 
many new inquiries. We can't 
take care of them at. present. 

“Last week I made up some 
comparative figures covering in- 
quiries from our advertising in 
the October, November and De- 
cember magazines with _ those 
from a Gillette campaign in the 
same months and the same maga- 
zines two years ago. Returns 
two years ago were large. But 
I was astonished to learn how 
great an increase we had _ been 

(Continued on page 8). 
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How Land Advertising “Pulls” in 
The Pierce Publications 








Two Thousand Letters Result from 56 Lines 
of Advertising in The lowa Homestead . . 











ae Pleasing Experience of Messrs. 

A. J. Waldock & Co., of Oklahoma 
City, with America’s Greatest 
Group of Agricultural Publications 








A traveling representative of the 
Pierce Publications recently called 
upon Messrs. A. J. Waldock & Co., at 
Oklahoma City, and inquired how 
their advertising was resulting. 

“IT am simply delighted,” said 
Mr. Waldock. ‘My 14-line adver- 
tisement published in THE HoME- 
STEAD four times, beginning in 
October, has brought me two thou- 
sand letters and large numbers of 
personal calls. One morning I came down to my office and 
found seven men from Iowa waiting forme. They all came 
in answer to my little advertisement in THE HOMESTEAD. I 
cannot say too much for the Pierce Publications.” To confirm 
his statement, Mr. Waldock showed the newspaper man the 
two thousand letters—eloquent witnesses to the efficacy of 
HOMESTEAD advertising. 

The Pierce Publications do not always produce such results 
as the above, but never fail to produce generous returns when 
made the medium of any good business proposition to the 
well-to-do farmer. 

The Pierce Weeklies are THE HOMESTEAD, Des Moines, 
Iowa, with 100,000 circulation; THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN, 
Kansas City, Mo., 56,000; and THE WISCONSIN FARMER, Madi- 
son, Wis., 34,000; total guaranteed circulation, not including 
a single sample copy, 190,000. Display advertising in all 
three, 60 cents per agate line, flat. Classified advertising in 
all three, five cents a word, cash with order; no single inser- 
tion for less than $1.20. 

The Pierce Monthlies are THE HOMEMAKER, Des Moines, 
Iowa, with 120,000 circulation, and THE FARM GAZETTE, Des 
Moines, Iowa, with 60,000 circulation. Display advertising 
rate in both, 50 cents per agate line, flat. : 

Display advertising in all five of the Pierce Publications, 
370,000 circulation, $1 per agate line, flat. 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 
Homestead Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
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able to secure through this new 
copy. The Gillete campaign in 
October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1904, embraced full pages in 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
Everybody's, McClure’s, the Ar- 
gosy and All-Story Magazine. I 
am not going to give the number 
of inquiries in either campaign. 
Here, however, is the percentage 
of increase we have attained over 
the Gillette figures of two years 
ago: 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 


per cent 136 349 303 
“ella 154 110 102 
238 131 107 


f 


353 244 168 
“The lowest shown, 102 per 
cent, amounts to twice as many 
inquiries, while the highest, 353 
per cent, amounts to four and a 
half times as many as the other 
copy, with its detailed explana- 
tion of every point about the 
razor. Now, when you stop to 
consider that many makes of 
safety razors have been steadily 
exploited in those magazines for 
two years, and consider that we 
can come in with a brand new 
razor proposition and get twice, 
three times, four times as many 
inquiries, it certainly speaks well 
for our copy and also for the pro- 
ductiveness of the magazines. I 
wonder if there is any such thing 
as reaching the ultimate limit of 
magazine productiveness? There 
are 3,500,000 safety razors in use 
to-day in this country. Yet the 
manufacturers have only begun to 
scratch the surface of demand. 
“One other interesting point in 
our work has been the price of 


the razor. The majority of safe- 
ties are sold at $5. , We put ours 
at $3.50, not so much with a view 
to getting business on the lower 
price, but because it seemed to us 
that $3.50 was an honest price, 
carrying enough profit and allow- 
ing an ample margin for adver- 
tising. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, we began to find a senti- 
ment of distrust in inquiries be- 
cause the price was lower. ‘I have 
tried several razors at $5,’ men 
would say in writing, ‘and [ don’t 
see how yours can be much good 
for $3.50.’ Our follow-up litera- 
ture, however, has removed all 
difficulty so far as making sales 
are concerned. It centers atten- 
tion on Razac and people forget 
the price. If this price detail 
makes curiosity, so much the bet- 
ter. Razac carries a larger mar- 
gin of profit to retailers than the 
$5 razors, and dealers, being on 
the ground and able to reason 
with customers, have no difficulty 
in Overcoming any prejudice 
against a cheaper article.” 
Jas. H. CoL.ins. 


pres 2). SE 
THE GOOD LETTER. 


The advertising letter as_ distin- 
guished from dodgers, circulars and 
cheap imitations of typewriting, is a 
letter addressed to a large list of per- 
sons any one of whom may take it as 
as a personal communication, and re- 
produced in perfect fac-simile of type- 
writing which even experts cannot de- 
tect. It must be properly filled in, 
signed either by hand or with a wood- 
cut of signature, and sent out under 
a red stamp. 

The lists used, the stationery, the en- 
closures, the day of mailing, the fre- 
quency of follows, and especially, the 
quality of reproducing—all these mili- 
tate for or against results from adver- 
tising letters and necessitate expert 
counsel.—Franklyn Hobbs. 








sands of homes. 





DOZENS OF ADVERTISERS IN DES MOINES USE ONLY 


Che Des Moines Capital 


The CapritTav’s city circulation is its strongest feature. The city circulation is 
many thousand greater than that of its nearest competitor, The Capita isa home 
newspaper and is read every night in nearly every home in Des Moines. Itis nota 
class paper but is one of those great evening papers that is read by ali classes. It 
grows stronger every day. If you are after business in Des Moines, the Carirat will 
get it for you. It is the one paper in nearly every home and the only paper in thou- 


Eastern Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, World Bldg., N. Y. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHERE- 
FORE. 
ADOLPH Ss. OCHS, 


After Adolph S. Ochs began to 
grow in business, it was a hard 
race for eminence between him 
and the Times Building. Both of 
them went up with a rush, both 
of them are lifted high and the 
man himself hasn't ceased grow- 
ing yet. The Times Building is 
credited by engineers with being 
perfectly solid as to foundation. 
Passers-by at night regard it with 
doubt, but while it stands it is 
the expression of Adolph Ochs. 
If, as Mr. Ruskin says in the 
Stone of Venice, the architecture 
is the permanent history of the 
men who made it and when the 
builders in other aspects are for- 
gotten, Mr. Ochs has made a 
stagger toward lasting fame. It 
is a sad thing to say in this age 
of belief in the value of a free 
press that the house is greater 
than its tenant. Coming up 
Broadway a stranger looks at its 
assertiveness, and having little 
knowledge of New York City 
says, in his ignorance, “that’s the 
place the American and Journal 
are printed in. It’s the fitting 
home for such publications—far 
above everything else. A mind 
like Arthur Brisbane could not 
express itself from a lesser emi- 
nence. Fancy such a wide and 
liberal mind accepting origin of 
editorial thought from _ rented 
quarters in the Park Row dis- 
trict! It is imposible from a jour- 
nalistic aspect. Away up there is 
where Arthur Brisbane thinks.” 

Alas! that is not the case. The 
editorial minds that dwell there 
are appropriately enough ruled by 
the business interests that have 
shaped the house, and there is 
only one intellect of mark in the 
Times Building, and it is that of 
a business man,. Adolph Ochs. 
Just why he is a journalist is a 
matter apart from the reasons 
that made the two Bennetts, 
Pulitzer, Raymond and his other 
predecessors great newspaper men 
in New York City. If we should 
stop to consider reasons it might 
be suggested that it was in order 
that he should erect the Times 
Building. But such a_ reason 


couldn't be taken seriously. Mr. 
Ochs is not a creative spirit in 
journalism. He has never made 
a great newspaper. He has taken 
established properties and devel- 
oped them along their best known 
lines. The Times was a great 
newspaper before Mr. Ochs took 
hold of it. It had a period of 
business decay, but under his 
management it revived. He didn’t 
make it, he re-awoke the sleeping 
Minerva and stirred her old 
habit. It had the prestige, and 
in a sense, the following, and was 
fortuitously ready to catch the re- 
bound of public favor. He is a 
business man, clear headed, calm, 
of even temperament, keen for a 
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ADOLPH S, OCHS. 
business opportunity, counts the 
issue of his speculations, is liberal 
to a splendid degree in all that 
supports them, ana has moreover 
the. winsomeness of a_ successful 
gambler, Had he not been a man 
engaged in business affairs of the 
nature he has been successful in, a 
narrower field of effort might 
readily have been distinguished by 
his personality. In other respects 
he is a_ kindly spirited fellow, 
never loud voiced nor ultra au- 
thoritative; a gentle- minded man 
well disciplined in the niceness of 
living, a decent fellow to do busi- 
ness with and a respectable em- 
ployer. But a journalist? not a 
little bit in the sense we have out 
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learned to regard 





of tradition 
him, 

There is, however, no: history of 
the growth and development of 
a newspaper man that is more re- 
presentative of American life and 
success than his. Not Pulitzer’s, 
who came up as the product of 
association with great German 
exiles, nor Dana’s, who had the 
peculiar advantage of association 
with the first American socialists, 
nor Greeley’s, who was born at 
the printing case and inhaled its 
atmosphere from his childhood, 
nor Raymond, who lived his 
whole lifetime among the high- 
er class of politicians. Nor the 
elder Bennett, whose paper grew 
great with a young city, but a 
youth with a clear head ang ready 
hands who seized upon opportun- 
ity as it presented itself, who 
never attempted to shape destiny 
but took advantage of conditions 
as he found them, and at the mid- 
dle of his life finds himself jour- 
nalistically in a place that any of 
the great figures in the newspaper 
world might readily envy. 


Mr. Ochs was born in Cincin- 
nati in March, 1858. His parents 
were orthodox Jews but his 


father was a man of versatile tal- 
ent, which is another way of say- 
ing that in a business way his ca- 
reer was not successful. He was 
a soldier in the Mexican war, a 
federal officer in the civil war 
from which he was honorably dis- 


charged as Captain in 1865, in 
which year he settled in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. The young 


Adolph took the ordinary common 
school education, became a car- 
rier for the Knoxville Chronicle 
at the age of nine years, supple- 
mented his learning by a course in 
Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial 
School, worked in a drug store, 
and in 1873 began a newspaper 
career as printer’s devil in Par- 
son Brownlow’s paper, the Chron- 
icle, at $2 a week. He rapidly 
learned the printing business and 
within two years was as good a 
printer as there was in Knoxville. 
In 1875 he left Knoxville for a 
position in the job office depart- 
ment of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Here he remained a 
returning to Knoxville in 

1876, taking position as 


year, 


March, 
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utility man in the composing 
room of the Knoxville Tribune, 
occupying various positions from 
reporter to business manager. He 
there formed the acquaintance of 
Col. J. E. MacGowan, of the staff 
of the Tribune. 

At that time there was only 
one paper printed in Chattanooga 
and MacGowan and Ochs plan- 
ned to start another but were an- 
ticipated by F. M. Paul, who began 
the publication of the Dispatch in 
May, 1877. MacGowan was made 
editor-in-chief and managing ed- 
itor, and Ochs business solicitor. 

In January, 1878, Mr. Ochs left 
the Dispatch and published a city 
directory of Chattanooga, can- 
vassing the city himself, at which 
he made a success. By this time 
the Dispatch was on its last legs, 
and the publisher was willing to 
turn it over to Ochs if he could 
make arrangements with the 
owners of the material. He ran 
the paper a week when it was 
bought in by the publishers of the 
Chattanooga Times, but out of 
the assets he paid off nearly all 
the indebtedness. But the 7imes 
was not prosperous and the pub- 
lishers offered it to Ochs for $800 
cash provided he would assume 
a debt of $1,500. Ochs had no 
money and no_ backers, but he 
agreed to pay $250 cash, a friend 
indorsing his note for $300, and 

75 a month for a half interest. 
Two years later he bought the 
other half interest. 

On July 1, 1878, he took the 
management of the Chattanooga 
Times with Col. J. E. MacGowan 
as editor-in-chief. Without capi- 
tal he started the publication of 
the paper, subscribing for the As- 
sociated Press dispatches at $25 a 
week. For a long time he was 
proprietor, publisher, business- 
manager, bookkeeper and fore- 
man, all combined in one. Under 
his management the Times ad- 
vanced steadily and became con- 
spicuously identified with the 
progressive spirit of the South. 

In 1886, at the running of_the 
first special news train in Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Ochs was presented 


with a locket set with diamonds, 
the gift of the citizens of Chatta- 
nooga, and on July 1, 1888, a mag- 
nificent number of the Times was 
























issued to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of his management, 
when he was presented with an 
immense gold locket bearing a 
fac-simile representation of the 
cover pages of that paper. 

In 1890 Mr. Ochs began the 
erection of the Times Building in 
Chattanooga. It is one of the 
handsomest structures in the 
South, and one of the most com- 
pletely equipped newspaper build- 
ings upon the continent. When 
the building was opened a magni- 
ficently illuminated address was 
presented to Mr. Ochs by ex- 
Postmaster-General D. M. Key, 
signed by three hundred of the 
city’s leading residents. At the 
same time he was presented with 
a beautiful cathedral-gong grand- 
father’s clock, which now adorns 
the lobby of the Times Building. 

Mr. Ochs has never been in 
public life, nor sought any public 
position, The only one he ever ac- 
cepted was that of member of the 
board of education. He has been 
very prominent in the editorial 
associations of America, also in 
the publishers associations. From 
1883 to 1891 he was secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern Press 
‘Aksociation, and from 1891 to 
1895 he was secretary of the 
Southern Associated Press. 

In this brief sketch we see Mr. 
Ochs carrying along to success 
the schemes that other men de- 
vised. It is a cruel estimate to 
make of a man who runs several 
successful papers that he is not a 
journalist. But when he starts 
a newspaper from its _ birth, 
cradles its.idea, and weans it he 
may claim that distinction. With- 
in a few weeks he has called to 
his aid one of the best newspaper 
men in the United States. His 
name is William C. Rieck and he 
grew up on the New York Her- 
ald. Rieck has no considerable 
degree of education. He couldn’t 
tell as a matter of scholarship a 
quotation of Horace from one of 
Xenophon, and he couldn’t read 
either unless it was in plain Eng- 
lish. But you couldn’t fool him 
about the value of a piece of news. 
His appreciative faculty for news 
is instantaneous. Well, Mr. Ochs 
leads Mr. Rieck into the Times 
group of papers as his associate, 
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and Mr. Rieck leaves behind him 
a salary of $30,000 a year and the 
nameless profits of one share of 
stock among one hundred in the 
Herald Corporation. He does 
not take his single share of stock 
with him. His association with 
the Times illustrates the way that 
paper is run. John Norris, its 
publisher, was city editor of the 
Philadelphia Record and manager 
of the New York World before 
he brought his well-trained capa- 
cities to serve the Times. 

The success of the Times is 
chiefly due to an aggressive in- 
telligence in its business lines. 
The paper itself has to-day, as it 
always had, the self assurance 
that it knows it all. It was al- 
ways a clean paper as daily news- 
paper go. Whenever it was 
beaten in news, as not infrequent- 
ly happens to all newspapers, it 
was first to say in its own de- 
fence, “we wouldn’t touch it.” 
Editorially it is extremely aca- 
demic. Its editor is a college 
man with the narrowness of a 
college life to illume his career 
as journalist, and his assistants 
are of the same class. If you are 
a reader of the Times take their 
column called “Topics of the 
Times,” printed.on the editorial 
page, and having learned the sub- 
ject, guess day by day its treat- 
ment. You won't miss it because 
it is informed, like all the rest of 
the page, by men who always 
think the same thing and by pre- 
cisely the same way of writing. 

But if in these respects the 
Times is conventional, do not go 
into the business department ex- 
pecting to find it commonplace. 
Its heads of departments in the 
advertising branch are young 
men, and earnest in their business. 
A person who called there recent- 
ly, having memory of old Chat- 
ham Street fancied there was an 
active atavism of that almost for- 
gotten age of Park Row. 

It is in these’ relations that 
Adolph Ochs is_ the successful 
newspaper man. He is a business 
man. His new building about 
whose success there was doubt is 
filled with tenants. His paper 
passes out daily from it as part 
of his business enterprises. When 
he bought the New York Times 
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he was the owner of the Chatta- 
nooga Jimes and a trade paper 
in the same city. ‘Since that time 
he has bought the Philadelphia 
Times, which as a purchase was 
a frost, and the Philadelphia 
Ledger, which is not. He is mar- 
ried to the daughter of a rabbi in 
Cincinnati and has one daughter. 
He is a member of the Immanuel 
Congregation. His Times Build- 
ing has been charged with being 
indirectly owned by Thomas For- 
tune Ryan. Such is not the case. 
It was built of course with bor- 
rowed money secured by bond 
and mortgage, but neither Ryan 
nor Belmont furnished the funds. 
They were obtained in the open 
markets of finance, and the obli- 
gations they imply are being dis- 
charged so promptly that they are 
gilt-edged securities in the market 
where they cannot now be bought 
on any terms. Mr. Ochs is easily 
the first figure in the country in 
the business of making newspa- 
pers. It is onlv a reasonable 
speculation to surmise what the 
next steps he may take in the 


business world may be. R. E.R. 
+e 
DEUS EX MACHINA. 
In New York they will tell you, 
with bated breath, that a man named 
Straus finances the big department 


stores and controls the policies of the 
newspapers, and that they do not dare 
to breathe without consulting him. In 
Emporia they say the same thing of 
George Newman, our leading drygoods 
merchant. When the Gazette takes a 
stand in local matters people think that 
the stand is taken because George New- 
man and Major Hood have some 
scheme on hand. Though, of course, 
this is absurd, for often they are just 
as angry at things that appear in the 
Gazette as the oldest and most valued 
subscriber, who comes to the office with 
the previous day’s paper folded tightly 
into a wad, and begins unfolding it 
and hunting for ‘that piece.”” Doubt- 
less this man Straus often sees things 


in the New York papers that annoy 
him; but he can’t help it. And when 
people come to him and ask him to 


stop it, he probably does what George 
Newman and Major Hood do—makes 
a note of the grievance and forgets all 
about it. Major Hood and Mr. New- 
man and Mr. Straus know that by day 
after to-morrow something else on the 
first page of the naners will be so much 
more terrible than day before yester- 
day’s story that it will be forgotten. 
For a great deal of the pomp and pow- 
er in this world are delusions. And no 
one knows this more than Major Hood 
and Mr. Straus and George Newman. 
—William Allen White, in American 
Magazine. 
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OLD COMBINATION CAMPAIGN. 


_ A clever combination advertisement, 
in which the 1900 Washer Company and 
the Union Electric Company, m Du- 
buque, Iowa, recently. figured, is the 
booklet entitled “Doing a Big Week’s 
Washing with the 1900 Self-Working 
Washer.” 

The illustration on the cover shows 
the washer belted to an electric motor. 

_The inside pages of the book are 
given to a strong and forceful talk 
about the washer, while the title page 
contains a strong talk on doing wash- 
ing by electricity and extends a cordial 
invitation to readers of the book to 
visit the exhibition department of the 
Union Electric Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and there to see a_ practical 
demonstration of washing and wringing 
clothes by electricity—Chas. A. Parker, 
in Electrical Review. 


———_+o>—_-__ 
OnE of those big mail-order cata- 


logues in a home is an almost infallible 
magnet..—Exchange. 


1906 


Was the greatest year of 
THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


ADVERTISING 
‘GAINED 


1,793 Cols. 


over 3905, which broke 
all previous records, 














CIRCULATION JAN, 1907: 
Daily Average, 150,527 
Sunday “ 216,042 


The only mornin aper i 
Chicago which dain its, denda- 
tion every day. 

THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 
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PAINT PUBLICITY. 


£; t.. Blood & Go.,..St. Paul, 
Minn., say “Blood makes good 
paint.” They say it right over 
again just. as though it had never 
been said before, and then a few 
time more and again after that, 
“and then some.” Lt doesn’t make 
any perceptible dent in your mind 
at first, but after you've seen it a 
few dozen times, you begin to 
think that maybe there’s some- 
thing in it, and by and by, per- 
haps without knowing just how 
or when or where the impression 
came from, you're sure that “Blood 
makes good paint.’ You happen 
to need some paint, and Blood’s 
persistent little phrase comes to 
mind automatically; ten to one 
that’s the only paint you can re- 
member by name and you go to 
the dealer with “Blood” on the 
end of your tongue and the rest 
of the phrase in your mind. If 
the dealer has it and it proves 
to be good, Blood has secured an- 
other customer. Of course, you 
received literature that told what 
it was that made Blood’s paint 
good. Maybe that helped to form 
your impressions, and maybe you 
didn’t read it at all. Even if you 
did, it was all summed up in that 
short phrase that stuck in your 
mind after all the details had 
escaped. Not that the phrase it- 
self is in any way remarkable or 
uncommon, but that it fixes itself 
in your memory and fairly forces 
your: acceptance of it as a truth 
through constant reiteration. Sup- 
pose that during this process, and 
after it ‘has well begun, Brown 
sent you a card bearing the words 
“Brown makes good paint.’ 
Would Blood’s claim be discarded 
for Brown's? Not much. _ It 
would only remind you of Blood’s 
assertion and probably drive it a 
little deeper into your mind, Sup- 
pose Brown said, “Brown makes 
the best paint.” "Would that win 
you? Not noticeably. You'd 
simply compare that statement 
with Blood’s modest claim and 
would find the latter so much 
easier to believe that it would 
impress you more than ever. But 
suppose Brown backed his claim 
with good reasons. They would 
have to contend with the preju- 





dice already created in your mind 
by the claim which, in these days 
of widely disseminated manufac- 
turing knowledge, is so hard to 
prove of any product. On the 
other hand, Blood’s assertion 
would not put your thinking ap- 
paratus in an antagonistic atti- 
tude nor prejudice it to the dis- 
advantage of the statements of- 
fered in support of the claim. So 
much for the value of a good 
catch-line, persistently used. 

Of course it is up to the manu- 
facturer whose product appeals 
to the general public to help the 
dealer sell the goods. ‘rhe dealer 
isn't going to “root” very hard 
for a new thing when one that 
is older and better known is 
much easier to sell and pays as 
large a profit. The ‘foxy’ man- 
ufacturer says, ‘Very well; I'll 
fix that. I'll just cut the price 
to the dealer by the amount it 
would cost me to advertise to the 
consumer.” He ‘fixes’ it all 
right; for generally the larger 
margin makes the dealer suspi- 
cious of the quality and he knows 
that while a widely advertised 
competing brand will practically 
sell itself and give satisfaction, 
the unknown will have to be 
pushed at a cost of time and 
maybe reputation that will wipe 
out the additional margin. The 
dealer who is worth while to the 
manufacturer isn’t often to be 
caught by a slightly larger mar- 
gin of profit. Even those who do 
take the bait won’t always think 
and dare to substitute, and when 
they find that the goods move 
slowly because nobody calls for 
them or knows them, they will 
get tired and quit. 

The wise manufacturer does 
just what Blood & Co. are doing. 
He gets after the consumer direct 
and by means of persistent, and 
at times fairly insistent, publicity 
sends the buyer to the dealer with 
a demand for Blood’s goods and 
a determination to get Blood’s 
or none. 

The average dealer is worthless, 
or nearly so, as a distributor of 
printed matter. He has no mail- 
ing list and in a good many cases 
wouldn’t know what to do with 
it if he had. So he calmly dumps 
into his cellar or some other 








waste place, a ton or so of costly 
printed matter each year and, if 
he has paid the freight on it, says 
unkind things of the enterprising 
manufacturer who is trying to 
help him sell the goods. He may 
or may not be useful in gathering 
and forwarding the names and 
addresses of local customers and 
possible customers; but even this 
is a job that he will not ordinar- 
ily bother with. 

Blood & Co. get his help in this 
direction if they can, but they 
wisely go over his head, straight 
into the homes, with their printed 
matter, which they make good 
enough to attract and hold atten- 
tion. They send the housewife a 
dainty booklet: “Mrs. Elliot's 
Troubles and How They Were 
Cured,’ which recites in true 
house-keeper style the various 
trials and tribulations whicle dis- 
appeared like snow before the 
noonday sun under the influence 
of Blood’s “Var-Lac,” “Crack 
Filler,’ “Hard Wax Floor Pol- 
ish,” etc.; all in interesting story 
style, and with the booklet goes 
the following letter printed in ex- 
cellent and very readable imita- 
tion of a woman’s handwriting: 


St. Paut, Minn. 
Dear Madam—I have been requested 
to send you the inclosed booklet. It 
is a brief story of the difficulties | 
experience in the care of my house. It 
tells how I overcame them and made 
my housework a pleasure instead of a 
toil. I do not know that you have 
similar ‘‘troubles’ in the care of your 
house. I hope not. But :f you do 
the plan I adopted will do for you 
what it did for me and I know you 
will thank me for telling you about 
it. Trusting you will read my little 
story with interest and that it may be 
the means of making your housework 
as easy and pleasant as mine now is, 

believe me, Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Heren G. ELtiort. 








And then there are two-color 
mailing cards each describing a 
single product and showing by 
means of a well-drawn_ illustra- 
tion how that particular paint, or 
whatever, is applied. These bear 
the local dealer’s name, well dis- 
played—and the -ever present 
catch-phrase. One of the cards 
reads like this: 





IT OFTEN HAPPENS THAT A 
seeyre piece of furniture is ren- 
dered practically useless because the 


finish is worn, marred and scratched 
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to an extent that makes it an eyesote 
to everyone. 

It’s too valuable to throw away. 
Don’t do it! Just get some Var-Lac 
from your dealer and refinish it your- 
self in Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut or Forest Green. For a few cents 
you can make it look as nice as new. 
Think of the saving this means! 

Var-Lac is the housekeeper’s best as- 
sistant. It’s good for Floors, Furni- 
ture and Woodwork. 

FOR SALE BY 





Another is worded as follows: 





THIS CARD ILLUSTRATES THE 
ease and _ simplicity with which 
floors finished with Var-Lac are kept 
clean. 

Var-Lac is a stained varnish. It’s 
good for Floors, Furniture and Wood: 
work. It makes an old pine floor look 
like a new hardwood floor. It makes 
new furniture out of old, and hand- 
some Oak, Mahogany, Walnut or 


Cherry woodwork in any room in the 
house. 

It’s handsome, durable, ready-to-use 
and you can apply it yourself. Get a 
color card from your dealer. 

FOR SALE BY 





And here is the text of a third: 





IT’S EASY TO KEEP PAINTED 
floors clean. You don’t have to 
scrub and dig to get the dirt off as 
you do an unpainted floor. Wood is 
porous and absorbent. Vaint fills the 
pores, mdking it non-absorbent and 
water-proof. Dust, dirt and grease 
cannot cling to the hard, smooth sur- 
face of the paint. This means a clean 
floor without hard work. 

Vindex Floor Paint on your kitchen 
floor and similar surfaces, saves your 
health and strength. It also saves the 
floor from dampness and improves its 
appearance. Made ready-to-use in ap- 
propriate colors. 

Vindex wears like granite and dries 
hard in from 12 to 18 hours. 

FOR SALE BY. 





Of course each bears the manu- 
facturer’s name and address, as 
well as the dealer’s, so they can 
be sent to towns where the com- 
pany is not represented and, per- 
haps, create a demand of which 
the unconverted retailer will have 
to sit up and take notice. 

This is all I know of Blood & 
Company’s advertising; there 
may be a lot more to the story, 
but this should be enough to con- 
stitute a helpful tip for some 
manufacturer who is making the 
mistake of depending solely on 
the dealer to push his goods, The 
dealer has other goods on his 
shelves and other things on his 
mind. 
























Another Michigan Paper 
Joins the Star Galaxy. 


GUA 
GAN’ 
TEED 


The Jackson, Michigan; Citi- 
zen-Press has deposited $100 
with the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
and the Guarantee Certificate was 
issued under date of February 13. 
A fac-simile of: the certificate ap- 
pears on another page of this issue 
of Printers’ INK. Fifty-nine pa- 
pers are now represented in the 
Star Galaxy, located in twenty- 
four States, the District of Colum- 
bia and the Dominion of Canada. 
After the rating of each of these 
papers in this year’s Directory— 
and in each succeeding edition as 
long as annual statements are 
forthcoming from the paper, and 
the Directory continues to be pub- 
lished, without further payment— 
will , appear the following para- 
graph, together with a cut of the 
Guarantee Star: 

(The absolute correctness of the 
latest rating of copies printec accordedthe 


is guaranteed by the publishers of 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
who will pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts 
its accuracy. 

The list of the Star Galaxy pa- 
pers at present is as follows: 


CALIFORNIA. 

IG one tsesagn cinsiascta scce Herald. 
COLORADO. 
Denver...0....000 Wialeweeeeses eocccee Post. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.. Morning Telegram and Union. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 








Washington. ...++ coc sss Evening Star. 
GEORGIA. 

Augusta. .cccccccscccccrscceces Chronicle, 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.. - Daily News. 

Chicago.. - Tribune. 

Chicago.. Record-Herald. 

Chicago. . Examiner. 

Decatur . -Daily Review 

Decatur.. Herald. 


POAG ce ssebecssece oe Star, 
Pins btctnceeseccsccs Journal, 
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INDIANA, 
Crawfordsville oc cccccccceceses Journal. 
Indianapolis. ......scccccccccces News. 
PEs s siecnceccssesseceve Star. 
Terre Hautes scccsccscccccccccce Tribune. 
Des Moines........ Successful Farming. 
Sioux City.....ccese Tribune, 

KANSAS, 

WOUOEES cividdeasecasitnnycuscecs Capital. 

MARYLAND. 
DAGON 6 5 isisvincs: sccccneseceeccs News 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
TOMRON s s'v't cic o0sdens coucierneie lobe 
DEN on cxcendkcentacncaexaces Post. 
GOMOD oss ag 56 ctecucececes Enterprise 
MECHIGAN. 

Ce NR Pe! Citizen-Press. 
Jackson. ..cccccccsccccce Morning Patriot. 
MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis ........ Journal. 
Minneapolis........ Tribune. 
Minneapolis........ Farm, Stock and Home, 
Minneapolis........ Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten. 
Bb PRRs salecaaes Pioneer Press. 
; MISSOURI. 
WANS CI ions oc decsrecnces coocccatare 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln... cccccsccvce Daily Star. 
Lincoln......0ccecces State Journal and 


Evening News. 


NEW JERSEY. 
WOO RUE isi diesa scree iineivetsets Register, 


NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn ....ccsssescceee Standard Union. 
BRNO 6 Ua giiaccaica'ssenine Evening News, 
Mount Vernon...... «... Argus. 
New York City.......... Printers’ Ink, 
EON Ck s5:* <cawesmaaaeaeas Record, 


POO a ics Acanssaiesace Beacon Journal, 


OREGON, 
Portland. s.<r0sse0ss00 Ribena saa Journal, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia........sesceees Bulletin, 
PRERGSIOININs 6000s ocessine ve Press. 
Philadelphia ........0cesece Farm Journal, 
rere Post. 

West Chas 6.054 scccs ae Local News, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COMMON a5. socccccetons¥ esses State, 
TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga.....+ . News. 
KEDOXVEME...cosecce Journal and Tribune, 


VIRGINIA. 

BUCA ONE iio cscs, cance Times-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON. 
Re ee Post-Intelligencer. 

ONE s vavecreensceas Times, 
WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee.... . Journal. 
Racine. .cccocese Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
CANADA, 
. Star, 


La Presse. 
-Mail and Empire. 


Montreal 
Montreal. 
Toronto . 





Victoria... ...+++++++++++ Colonist. 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 
tnat edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement. auiy signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 196 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>: ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has aright 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Journal,dy. Aver. 1906°%,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1906,6.478. 

Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 
ARKANSAS. 

Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1906, 8,867. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Meuntain View. Signsof the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 

San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; Dec. 1906,2,500, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 5x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Fiood Building. 

COLORADO. 

Denver Post. Circulation—Daily 56,012, 
Sunday 82,897. 

The figures spell RESULTS. 
62~ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
A teed by the publishers of 
oY “y: Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. 06, 
11,268, now over 12.500, E. Katz, 8, Agt. N.Y. 

Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,587. 

Meriden. Morning Record and Republican, 
Daily average for 1905, 7.578. 

New Haven, Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for 1905,18,711: Sunday, 11,811. 

New Uaven. Pal!adium. dy. Arer.1904, 7.857; 
1905,8,686. E. Katz, Special Agent. N. ¥. 

New Haven. Evening Register,dy. Annual 
eworn aver. Sor 1906,14.681:% Sunday, 11,662. 

New Haven. Union. Average 1906,16.481. 
Sunday 1906, 8,659. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. ¥. 

New London. Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. Y. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily averageguar- 
anteed to exceeds.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920; 1906, 6,559; now, 6,925, 




















Waterbury. Republican, dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.645; 1906, 5.95%. La Coste & Maxwell. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1906. 85.577 (O©). 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Average 1906, 
9,482. Oct. 1906, 9,407. EH. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weecly 56.781; aver. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., 53.988; semi-wy., 74.916, 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Washington Co. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,580; 1906, 6,454. 


Champaign. News. Daily aver., 1906, 2.1563 
weekly. 3.460. Guaranteed larger circulation 
than all other papers published in the twin cities 
(Champaign and Urbana) combined. 

Chienge. Bakers’ iielper, monthly ($2.00) 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage for 196,4.017 (OO). 

Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 


circ’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 1906, 69,667. 

Chieago, Dental Review, monthly Actual 
average for 1905, 3,703; for 196, 4,001. 

Chieago, Examiner. Average for 1906. 178,+ 
000 copies daily; 9% of circulation in city; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined b: 
Assoc:ation of American Advertisers. Sinith & 
Thompson, Representatires. 

Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States, 

Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 

Ohieago, Record-Heraid. Arerage 1905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. average 1906, daily 
141.748, Sunday 211.611. 
i2"The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulationrating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

Atlal-w is guaranteed by the pub- 

te ND lishers of Roweill’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (OO) 


Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 








. 


Average for year 1906, 6,752 












Aa 








a 











INDIANA. 
Evaneville. Journai-News. Ar, for 1906, i 
899. Sundays over 18 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N.¥. 


Indianapolia, Up- p-to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,584. 0w 300.4 000 4 timesa mo..75c. a line. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Niaria, Catholic weekty. 
Actual net averuge for 16. 24.612. 


Prineeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, yeaa 


Richmond. The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
arerage net pid ciroulation for 196. weet nine 
mouths ending it, 30, 1906, 4.411; 1 fon 
1906, %.018. Over 3.400 out of 4,800 tichmond 
—- are regular subscribers to the Evening 

tem. 

South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
Jan, 1907. %,2%8. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee. Times Democrat. /905, average 
2,881; average 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 


IOWA. 

tee nit. Hawk-Eye, daily. Arer., 1906, 

8.764. “All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, Catholic ane, weekly. 
Actual average for 1905, 5.814. 

Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Jan. 12.658. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other pauper or no pay Sor space. 

Dea Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation Sor 1906, 
41.7831. Circulation, City and State, largest 
wn Iowa. More advertising of all kinds in ae 
in 342 issues than any oe itor in 365 
Rate five cents u line. flat. 

Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or Jowa 
paper. Average circulation r¢ for Nec., dy. 28,596. 

Des Moines. Iowa State Register and errty 

w’y. Aver. number copies printed, 1916, 32,1238, 

Dex Moines. The People’s fee Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175 

Sioux City. Journal. Daly average for 1906 
sworn, 25,705. Morning, Sunday and Eveuing 
Editions. 

Sioux City. Trioune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily. average 1906, 27.170: Dec . 196,80, 124. 

You can cover Sioux City thor oughly by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
ae | — family that a newspaper can inter- 

Only Lowa paper that hua the Guaran- 


poe Star. 
KANSAS. 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1906, 4.260. Oct. 
1906,4.500, E. Katz, Special Agent. N. ¥. 
Lawrenee, World, evening evening and week! 7, Copies 
erinted, 1905, daily, 8.573; weekly, 8,1 y? 


Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and 7 
average for 1906, duily 5,96 2, weekly PS fa 


KENTUCKY. 

Lexington. Leader. Ar. ’06,, evg. 5.157. Sun. 
6.7938; Oct. '06,5,216. Sy. 8.866, LE. Katz, S. A. 

Marton, Crittenden Record, weekly. eed 
average for year ending Oct tober, 1905, 1,83 

Owensboro. Inquirer. Daily av., decanitie 
ending Jan. 4, 1907, 3.166. 

Owensboro. Naily Messenger. .1v. detailed 
sworn cire’n quarter ending Dec. 34, 1906, 8.420. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. Item. official journai of the 
city. Av. cir, Jan., 1906, 24.615: for Feb., —, 
25.419; for March. 1906. 26.0693 for A pril, 1906 
26, 6.090. Av. cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE, 
Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual averaye Jor 196, 1,269,578. 
Augusta. Kennebec aan, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 196. 7.656. 
Bangor. Commerci:l. on 1906, daily 
9.695; weecly 28,0738. 
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Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1905, 7.598 (© ©). weeily 17.448 © ©). 


Madison, Bulletin, ws. Cir. 1906, 1.581; now 
exceeding 1.600, Only paper published in’ pros- 
perous manufacturing and farming section, 


1 petlipe. Maine Wooas e.no Woodsman,weekly, 
. W. Brackett Co, Average for 1905, 3.07%. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1906, 
daily 12.806. Sunduy Telegram. 8,041. 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis. U.S. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of;q.; copies printed ar.ur end’g Dec. 1906.1,7 62 


Baltimore, American, daily Average 1906, 
Sun., 77,488; d’y, 67. 815. No return privilege, 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing © et Average 1406, 69.314. For 
“nuare, 1907. TA. SVN, 
absolute correctness of the 
l Fb circulation rating accorded 
NEws is quarinteed by the 
udlishers of Rowell's American 
Newspaper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
tirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual ureraye 1905, 99.491, 
Boaton. Evening Transcript (O©). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amon amonnt of week-day aav. 


We te te te tee 


Boston, Globe. Average 196, dily. 182,936. 
Sunday 295.282. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


We We We We WW 


Boston. Post. ~ Average for a Eaton 
DAILY POST, 237.848: increaxe 421 pe: 
day over 1905, Boston SUNDAY Post, 2 Bes: O72: in i 
crease of 86.158 per Sundzy over 1905. First 
New Englana — to put i): linotypes. First 
New England er to put in the autoplate. 
Has in its big B ant the largest and most 
expensive press in the world. Leads Boston 
newspapers in amount of foreign business. 
“Tne Great Rreakfa:t Table B ag of New Eng- 
lana.” Covers Boston and New England more 
thoroughly than any other paper. Bu!k of its 
cireulation delivered in homes of middie- -class, 
well-to do portion of community. 

eo" The absolute corr of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Post is guaran- 

ttre teed by the publishers of 

f Rowell’s American News- 

‘3A paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


Holyeke. Transeript, daily. ‘oe average 
Sor year ending May, 1906, 7 , 42 








Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for year 
endiny Dec. 31, 1906, 27.226. mae 


Springfield, Current Events. Alone guar- 
antees results, Get proposition. Over 50,000. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo _Aver- 
ave 116, 209.579. No issue less than 225.000, 
All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. Evening Gazette. Actual sworn 
average for 1906, 11, 401 copies daiiy; November, 
12.560; December. 1:3. _ 2. Largest evening 

“Home” paper er- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


Worcester. (Opinion — jue, dail. le 
Patd average Sor 196, 4.28 _— — 














MICHIGAN. 
J::+kaon, Citizen-Press. Gives 
yearly averages, not weekly. It’s 
oY A AR Jackson’s greatest daily. It car- 
Eeruret net pald clroehation “he. 
n a je 
re £0 fer to the 1% os A. No secrets. 
January daily average. 7.186. 


a wg Roe Patriot. Arerage 

Norember, 1906. 6,882 net paid; Sunday, 
Z.bo8 net paid; weekly (April). 2.818. 
Circulation verified by Am. Adv. Ass’n. 


Saginaw. Courier-Heraid. daily, Sunday. 
Average 1906, 14.892: Jan. 1907, 15,049. 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
1206,19.964; Jun., 1907, 20.807, 


Tecumseh, Semi-Weekly Herald. Actual 
average for 1906,1,15%, 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, farmers’ Trivune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. jor 1905, 46.428. 


Minneapolis. Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
Monthly. Actual averuge 1905, ST,187; aver- 
age for 1906, 100,266. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stocic & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 

ALA Newsvaper Directory. Circulation ts 

a racticully conjine to the Jarmers 

TEED of Minnesota. the Dakotus. Western 
Wiscons:: and Northern Jowa. Use 
it to reach section most pr@itably. 


Minneapolis. Journal, vaily and Sunday. 
In 1906 average daily a 24.054. Daily 
average circulation for Jan. 17, 75.448. 
Aver. Sunday circulation, Jan , 1907, 72.299. 

The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guarau teed by the American News- 
GUA per Directory. It reaches a 

AN greater number of the purchasing 

aA) = classes and gues into more homes 

than any paper in its field. It 
brings results 





Minneapolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pun. 1906,52,010. 


OCIROCULAT’N Minnenpolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphys, pub. Est. i867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 

GUAR day Tribune average per issue 

te ED Sor the month of Norember, 

- 1906, was 79.224. The daily 

Tribune average per issue for 

pe Ay De the month of November, 1906, 
tory. was 103,589. 

St. Paul. A. 0. U. W. Guide. , Averaye weekly 

circulation for 1905, 22.542. 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 
= Sor January—aily 35.802. Sunday 82.- 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
Atlee can Ne rectory. Ninety 
AN per cent of the money due for sub- 
aa) scriptions is collected,showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 

funy to circulation are upen to investigution. 


Winona. Republican-Herald, oldest, largest 
and best newspaper in innesota outside the 
Twin Citiesand uluth. R.O. P. rate 12c. per inch. 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin. Globe, dai! Average 1906, 15.254. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. N.Y. 

Kaneaas City. Journal... Cire'n, 275.000; 
206.885 Weeicly—d i and ciassified, 
— a line, fiat; 70, oa and Sundays 

1c. 
Hf plies clnasied, Ze 48c. Titerature on request. 
aas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically ‘all mail-order and general advertisers. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 86,079. Smith & Thompson, East. Reps. 

St. Leuis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 

Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 
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St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.000, 

St. Louisa. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1906, 
8.000 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Areraye sor 1906. 104.200, 


MONTANA. 


Missoula, Missoulian, every morning. .iver- 
age six mouths ending June 30, 1906, daily 4,888, 
Sunday 6,400, 


NEBRASKA. 


Lineoln. betes cae! Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.4 


Lineoin. ~~ Pree weekly. Actual average 
for 1905, 150.7 


Lineoln, Journ and News. Daily average 
1906 3 | 





oO h M. 





monthly. Average 
circulation oar eniing January, 190%, 40,714, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nuashun, Telegravh. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending July, 1906, 4,858, 
‘NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actu:l average for 
year ending December 31, 1906, 9.020. 
Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5.522: 1905, 
6.515; 1906. 7.847; December, 1906, 7.910, 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. 4Areraye for 
1906. 28.005. Last three months 1906, 28,120. 
Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 1906, 
68.022 copies ; net dy. av. for Jan., 1907, 66,9 15. 
Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 196, 2.971. 
Jirst7 months, 1906,2.96%. It’sthe leading paper. 
Trenton, Evening Times. Average 1906, 18,- 
287; Junuary’v7. 20.278. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1906, 16.251. Jtsthe leading paper. 
Batavia, Daily News. drerage 4906, 7,227. 
Jan., 1907. 7, 474. Nothing like it elsewhere. 
Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./906, age 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even., 32.683 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94.690; for 196, 94,745. 

Catekill, Recorder. 1905 average. 8.811; July, 
9906, 8.940, Best adv. -medium i in Hudson Valley, 

Corning, Leader, evening. ‘ane 1904, 
6.288; 195 6.395; 1906, 6,585 

Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper. 
Average year ending | March 31, 1906, 2,508 

LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826, Av. 1906, 2.850. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 

Mount Vernon. Age evening. Actual daily 
average for 1906. 8.995 

Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 06, 5.477. 3.000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 

New York City. 

Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for 1906.9.706 (OO). 

Automobile, weekly Average for year endin 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,212. a 4 

Raker’s Review monthly. W.Rk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual arerage for 1906, 5.488. 


Benziger’s Magazine, family monthly. PRen- 
ziger Eom Average for 1905, 44.166; for 
1906,. 60 


Chipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co,. Ltd Aver. for 1:6, 26.611(O 0). 
El Comercio, mo. Spanish e export. J. Shepherd 
k Co, Average for 1906, 8,542—sworn. 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, mo., 150 Nassau St. 
Average for 1906, 2,100 copies. 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1906, 
57.698. Only Jewish morning daily. 





























Music Trade Review. music 443 sa and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 195, 5.841 
























Printers’ Ink, a journal for 


advertisers, published every 
CURR Wednesday. Established 1888 
TEED Actual weekly average for 


1906, 11.708. 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, average ctr- 
culations for 196—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation Jor year orn Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September’. 1906. issue. 6.998. 


Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1906, 60,000, 

The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn,. 205,-+ 
490, Ereuing. 371.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,80.000. Guaranteed 20,000. 


Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. liecty. 
Actual average for 195, 18.058; 1906, 15.809, 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
20.380 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Uiiea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 196, 2.625. 

Utien. Press. daily. Otto a, Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1906. 14,84 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 196, 2.455; 1905, 2,262. 

Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. sat 
to Oct. ist. 1906, 6,551; weekly, 3,200. 


Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu- 
facwuring ‘the I'win-Citv Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Herald. Circ'n Ang. 1906, 
8.019. North Dakota’s aiporeet Daily. laCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives. 


Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver. for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,795. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1905, 10.766. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 72.216 (3): Sunday, 83.869 
(); Jan., 1907, 69,807 datly; Sun., 88,087 
Coshocton, Age, Duly ar. ist 6 mos. '06,3.101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly 
Coshoeton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. eaten 
Dayton. Laborers’ Journal, mo. Circulates 
generally in U.S. and Canada; 5c. agate line, flat 
rate. 1v. Jor 1906,12.816 copies Sole exclu- 
sively Union Laborers’ paper published. 
Dayton,The Watchword. Illus. Young People’s 
Paper. Av. 195, 35.519. l5c. per agate line. 
Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir.415,000. 
Springfield. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, ci tion, 565,000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. Y. City. 
5 gstown. Vindi D'y ar. '06,18.%740: 
Sy. 10,001: LaCoste «¢ Maxwell. N.Y. & Chicago. 
Zaneaville. ‘Ytimes-Recorder. Ar. 1906, 11.- 
126. Guar’d. Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. /905 arer. 
11,161; Nov., 1906,16,287. E. Katz. Agent. N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
18,588. Leading farm paper in Stute, 





Finnish. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Erle. Times, daily. arer. for 16, 17.110, 
Dec., 1906, 17.654. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Iharriaburg. Telezrapb. Sworn ar., 1906, 18,0 
570. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


the following statement shows the actual 
circulation ot THE BULLETIN for eacu day in 


UA 
AN 
TEED 


the muuth of January, 1907 








‘Totai for 27 days, 6,429,001 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JANUARY. 


238,111 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged. unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Pubilsher. 

Philadelphia, Contectioners’ Journal. mo. 

Av, 1905, 3.470; 196, 5.514 (OO 





Vhiladeinpnia, Farw Journai, 
mootaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 


pany, publishers. Average for 


196, 563.266. Printers’ Ink QUAYS 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bow! AN 
to Farm Journal for the reason TEED 


that*‘that paper. among ali those 

“publisned in the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that dest serves its purpose as 
“an ed tor an i 
“ror the agricultural la- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical medium for com- 

. “municating with them 
“through its navertising couumns.” “Unlike any 
ot paper.” 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. aver. 
circulation, 19065, daily 51.508: Sunday, 44.466, 
sworn statement, Circulation books oven. 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. “*The paper that gets results” 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
UA pew. esides the Guarantee 
Go iy Star, it hasthe Gold Marks and is 
Ye N cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
[a4 §=6most desirable distinctions fer 
circulation of the daily Press for 
circulation vo e dai ss for 

1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137.863. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation &.000. James L. Waldin, publisher. 


Pittsburg, The United Presbyterian. Weekl 
circulation 1205, 21.860. . 


Seranton. Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


Weat Chester. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, 4rerayefor 
1905, 15.297. In its 34th year. 
Independent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for tts fieid. Devoted 
to home news. hense 18 a home 


paper. Chester County is second 

tn the State in agricultural wealth. 

York. Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1906 
17.769. . : 
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America’s Greatest 
220.180. 


Grit. 
Average 16, 


NV il liamaport. 
Fumily Newspaper 
Smith & Thompson, keps.,.New Yorw and Chicago. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. crculation 
For 1906, 17.11% sworn). 


Providenee. Daily Journal. 17.623 «@O0), 
Sunday, 20.888 .OO). Hrening Bulletin’?, 783 
averaye #5. Proviaence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld'g, etc.; 2,528;sub's pay 244% of total city tax. 


Weateriy. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1996, 
4.027. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 196,4.474. December, 1906,4.75 


Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 


GUAR age for 1906, daily 11.227 copies; 

AN a 
idaayy semi-weekly, 2,625; Sunday (O©), 
1906, 12,228, 


Spartanburg. Herald. Actunbtiaity average 


Sor 16, 2,130 ber, 1906, 2,2% 
TENNESSEE. 
A Chattunooga, News. Arer. 3 
mos. enciny Dec. 3), 1906, 14.707. 


Only Chattanooga paper permit- 
ing examination circulation by 
Assoc. Am. Advertisers. Carries 
more advg in 6 tae than morn- 
ing paper7 days, Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 19v6. apg Daily 
aver. last 3 mouths 16, 15.247. 
One of only five papers m 
the South. vuly paper in 
yg, awarded tic Guarantee 
Star. The leader i news, circula- 
tion, influence and adr idrertising patronage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. inel. Daily av. Sor Dec.. 1906, 
12,002, Leads all .Tennessse newspapers in 
inven of advertising carried during year 1906. 
Memphis. Commercial! oat Ar , Sunday, 
weekly. average 196, daily 3; Sunday 
58.286; weerlu, 80.585, Smith & Thompson, 
Representatir es, N. Y. & Chicago. 
Memphis, Times, +e Circulation year 
enatny December, 1906, 2.940 
% anh ville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 190°, 
8,772; Sor 19s, 2O.T08;3 Sor 1905, 80,227 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed, 


El Paso. Herald. Av 06. 6,888; Mer- 


UA 
oa) 
TEEO 








Av. Dec. 
chants’ Seay showed HERALD in 80%. of El 
Paso homes. J.P. Smart, agt, 
VERMONT. 
Barre. Times. daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.527; 1906,4.115. 
Burlington, ae — Daily average for 


1906. gl oe ctty and State circula- 
tion. Examined y Association vf American 
Advertisers. 


lalate Argus. Actual daily average 
1906, 3.280, 

Rutland. ———— Average 1904, 3,527. Ar- 
weg 1905, 4,286 

t. Albans, Messenger. daily. Actual averaue 
P- 1905, 23,051. Jan , 1206 to Sept., 1906, 8.3 
VIRGINIA. 

Danville, The Bee. Av. 196, 2.267. December, 
1906, 2.479. Largest cir’n. | cir’n., Oniy eve’g puper. 

Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1906, 

28.117. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 
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Winchester. Star. Only renee, Ling in 
Shenandoah Valley, pop., 53,680; cir., 8.153. 
WASHIN GTON.. 
Seuttie, l’ost-Intelligencer (OO). 
dverage for Jiuin., 1907, net—sun- 


day, 3x15; Daly, 29.800; 

GUAR wee day. 27.964. Only m’n'g 
AN paper in Seattle; only guaranteed 
TEEO Gold Mark circulation in Wash- 


ington. FULL PAID, of superior 
value and greatest BUYING PUWER, 
Tacoma, Ledger. ‘Arerage first six months 
1906, daily, .&, 828s Sunday 21,111: wy. 9.642. 
Tacoma, News. Average 1906,16,109; Sat- 
urday, 17.610, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg. >entinel. - R. k, Hornor 
pub. Average jor 195, 2.442 
Ronceverte. ‘VV. Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
&Son, pubs. ver. 196, 2,220 


WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville. Gazette. diy and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 196. duily 3. Bil: i semt- weekly 2,683, 
Madison, State Journal. dy. C:rculution aver- 
age 1905,%,482. Only asternoon paper. 
Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. 
26.648; average 196, 285.480 (OO). 

Milwaukee. The Journal.ev’g. 

rsh 1906. 44.03: Dec., 196. 





Av. 1905, 


6.157. The td daily circu- 

GUAR in of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 18 double that of wuny other even- 
aa) ing and more than is the paid 


circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


Onhkoaa, Northwestern. dairy. 
%. 


1906, 8.09 
T WISCONSIN 
Agricottorist 


Racine, Wis.. Eat. 1877. wy. 
Actualaverage for 1905.41.74; 


Average for 





aa iverage for 1996. 48.449. 

AN Larger circulation in Wiscon- 

Maa sin nan ene Sage ge Adv. 

$5.50 an mech Office. Tem- 

ple Ct. W.C. cK Mor. 

Sheboygan, laily Journal. <Arerage 1905, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
for 1906, &. 126; semni-weekly, 3% 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vaneouver. Province. dailt, Arerage for 
1906, 10,161: Dec., 1906, 11.408. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
Co. Aver. for 1904. 4.256 (3; Foriws, 4.3028. 
U.S, Kep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily ang weeklr. 
erage Sor 196. daily. 34.559: duily Jan., 
36.868; wy. av. jor mo. of ' Jan., 25.100, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. 196,16,177. Rates é6c. inch. 


eis innipeg. Telegram. Daily aver. December, 
1,787. Weekly average, 20,000, Fiat rate. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Walifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening 
Circulation, 1905, 15,558. Flut rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronte. Canadian Imviement and Vebicle 
Trade. monthly. Arerage for 196, 4.540. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for six mcnths endinu Ju e .0.1%, 
38.403. Advertising rute s6c. pe inch. Flui. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreni. La Presse. La Presse tub. (0. 
Lta., publishers. Actual arerave 1905. da:ly 
96,771; 1906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992, 
Montreal. Star. dy. S77. Graham &Co. 4°. 
for 1904. dy, 56.795, wy. 125,240, Av. for 11, 
Cy. 58.325; wy. 126,807, 
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(OO) GOLD MARK PAPERS©6) 





Out of a grand total of 23.461 publications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fuurteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 
de 


mar<si(O 





WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (OO). 
Reaches $0% of the \\ashinztun homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Daily 
85,090 (OO), Sunday 45,721. Wy,'04, 107.925. 


AUGUSTA seme E(©©). 
paper; 1905 average 6.4. 


Only morning 


ILLINOIS, 


GRAIN DEALERS’ JOU::NAL ( 
prints more cias’fi d ade than all ot 


), Chicago, 
ers inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, © one se ©). Act- 
ualaverage circulut.on fur 1905, 1 


BAKERS’ HE:.PER(@ ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Mark’ journal for baxers, Oldest, best known, 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNK ads bring 
satisfactory results. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER -JOCRNAL 
Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 


(© ©). 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Ree- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (QO ©) 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark dai.y in Boston 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©), Boston. The 
medium through which to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 


WORCKSTER L’OPINION PUBL +e joo is 
the leading French ‘iaily of New England 





MINNESOTA, 


HORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Me Minnea Jigs Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
and flour traue all over the world. The 
a cs old Mark” milling journa! (OO). 


NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK TIMES(©©). Daily city sales over 
100.000. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, 
Best advertising medium tn this section, 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, ivfiuence and prestige. 


ENGINEERING NEWS(@©). —A technical pub- 
lication of the first rank.—Sun, Pittsfieid, Muss, 





N.Y 


Se sees Ato) ©) has the largest 
paper in tne world. 





VOGUE (©©) carried more advertising in 190€ 
than Se other standard magazine, weekly or 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW ‘© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied vy thousands. Oldest, ablest 


rica) weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
In average issue, 20,791 (© ©.) 
Dz t MAL. LETT, Pub.. 253 Kroadway, N. Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (« (© © ©). There area few 
eople in every community who know more 
han all the others. ‘These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE.- 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Estublished 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (©©). Established 1874. 

e grest international weekly. Circuiation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers, Average Teeny cir- 
cuiation first six months of 1906 was 18, 


OMG. 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©©). Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous M:ddle West. Rutes and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
CARRIAGE aig ie lly ©), Phila. Totantent 
journai; 40 years; leading vehicle magazin 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. tt 1s on t.1e Roll of Honor and 
has the Grarantee Star and the Gold Marks--the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

parer Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
100, 548; The Sunday Press, 137,863. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o DISPATCH ‘ee 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. <‘mly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. wargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@6O),a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (OO), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK J.ANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks votumes. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (9). 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest i 
paper read ana respected by all “a 

WISCONSIN, 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


Only 
tate. A 


CANADA, 
THE HALIFAX ARRALD (© pane the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circuiation 15.558, rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CULORADO, 
‘y°HE Denver Post, Sunday edition. February 
3,1907, contained 4,747 different classitied ads, 
a total of 112.1 coluwns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is ic. 
per line eacb insertion, seven woras tothe line. 


CONNECTICCT. 
ERILDEN, Conn... MORNING RXCORD; old es- 
a eed family newspaper; covers field 
60, iz pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times.5 cents a 
word. Agents Wanted, half acent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
TEs ey and Sunpay Star. Washington. 
). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT Ave of any other paper. Rat@lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 


LASSIFIED advertisements in the l’REss, of 

Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 

Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ceniral Kastern Lilinois. 





‘HE TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


CONT EARLY everyboay who reads the Eng- 
lish language in, around or about Chi- 
reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 


cago. 
tarde DaILy News is Chi- 


Review. and that’s stn Ah the D 
cago's “want ad” direc 


INDIANA. 

'MHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 

every week, every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis ery combined. The 
total number it printed in 1906 was 315,300. an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,929 
more than all the other Indianapolis papers had. 


912% COLUMNS—232,685 LINES—of Want 
3 Advertising GAINED by by the Inprax- 
e 


y paper in 
Indiana by over 13 000 circulation, and is read by 
more than 400,000 peopie daily. Rates, 6c. per line, 


(TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State in State. Popular rates. 


OWA. A. 

HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper; carries more “want” 
vertising than any other !owa newspaper. One 

cent a wo 


r = Des Moines CaPITaL apemnntoes the lar- 
gest city and i. largest total circulation 


in Iowa, The W: ve 
turns always. The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 


a week; Saturday the big day, 

KANSAS. 
Arms TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


TS =a Carrat duri during past ten months 


Le ang vee a Wante)” ” 10,637 more than 
all other Topeka iy papers combined: 5c. line. 
Only Sunday paper. L 








‘argest circulation. 


MAINE. 
n bse Kk EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ade 
than ali other Fortiund dailies comvined, 


MARYLAND. 
fea Baltimore Nxws carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 


MABSACHURET TIS, 
'J\HKE Boston KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing ¢ducation»! medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools ana in- 
structors than all other ther Boston dailies combined. 


We te We We Wk tr 


MPHE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and yu f Aes} 
the year 1906, printed a total of 444,71 
wh ads. There was a gain of 17,530 aol, = 
= 1905, and was 201.569 more than any other 
Boston paper carried tor the year 1906. 


Ke wwe WH 


WORDS, 5 days, 2 cer 2 cents DaiLy ENTRR- 
PRISE, Brockton. siass. Circulation, 10,000 


MINNESUTA, 


HE MINNRAPOLIS TRIBUNE 1s the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapol's, 


f hes Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classified et than any 
other Minneapolis newspaper. ee Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor o Aeotiobabio medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in January, 122,710 lines. Individual advertise- 
mente, 18,345. 


’ ’ oN 

CIRO LATIN ‘TRE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oidest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 sub-cribers. 

It publishes over 80 columns of 





G a ® Want advertisements every week 
TEED at ful) price (average of two 
E pages a day); no free ads; price 


covers both morniug and even- 
by Am. Newa- ing issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
paper Di’tory line, Daily or Suntay. 


MISSOURI, 
HE Joplin Grose carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum. lic. 


6 eet Anaconda STANDAKD is Montana’s great 
“ Want-Ad”’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1906), 10,778 ; Sundar, 14,007. 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
e 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 
NEW JERSEY. 
HE NEWARK EVENING News is the recognized 
Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


EWARK, N.J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word : 8 cents per month. 
NEW YORK. 
",H#, EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn's 
classified business. 


Ae EVENING JOURNAL, Kastern N, 
best paper for Wants and classified ads, 





Y.’s 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westchester County. 
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EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valiey. Circulation, 
,000. 
Roa » NEWS with over 95,000 circulation. 
isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognized and leaaing \\antaa medium for 
want ad meuiums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten citculars, 
rubber stamps, oflice devices. adwriting, bulf- 
tone making, and practivaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat , six worus Co a line. 


ATERTOWN DalILy STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000, Cent awora. 


Ole. 
OUNGSTOWN VinvicaTtor—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 16.287. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Vkla.competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


f(HE Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation, 


RUODE ISLAND. 
Ts EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘THE NEWS AND COURIER (©O), Charle:ton, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word; minimum rate 26¢c. 


f(.HE Columbia STATE (Q©) carries 
wv more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 

A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansaa witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantads than any French newspaper in the world 
MYHE DAILY TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up tu-date paper of 
Eastean Canada, Want ads one cent a word. 

Minimum coarge 25 cents. 


(nae Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMILy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


f(. HE Winnipeg Free PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertise.nents 
of this nature tnan are contained inal] the other 
papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of age ay advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
—_ +> 


SPENDING MONEY TO CINCH 
RESULTS. 


It doesn’t pay to padlock your 
ockets when you’re asked for a few 
Sondved dollars to successfully follow 
up inquiries—not when you have prob- 
ably spent thousands to get them. 

Such an attitude reminds us of a 
hunter who bought a finely bred dog, 
but insisted on_ using —_ cartridges 
to shoot the birds after the dog had 
pointed them. Most of the cartridges 
missed fire and the birds got away. 
Don’t lose sight of the fact that on 
many propositions it is the follow-up 
literature that bags the game.—Ireland 
Service. 


SELECTING PAPER. 

3esides the three common finishes— 
rough, medium, and high or English—- 
book papers are distinguished as being 
“wove” or “laid.” To the uninitiated 
eye this is easily determined by hold- 
ing the sheet up to a strong light. 
When this is done the ‘“laid’’ sheet will 
show the laid lines—that is, lines run- 
ning closely tog.ther across the sheet 
and intersected at regular intervals 
with a single line running in the dl 
_ direction, which is technically 
nown as the “chain.” This effect is 
produced by the screen, which is the 
woven wire foundation upon which the 
pulp passes in making the paper; the 
wires displace the pulp making it thin, 
and thus producing the effect of alter- 
nating dark and light lines, the inter- 
secting lines or chains being used to 
hold in place the numerous wires which 
run in the opposite direction. 

The “water mark,’’ which is particu- 
larly familiar in writing papers in the 
form of trademarks and firm names, is 
accomplished by weaving these forms 
or letters with wires in the screen, 
which, as described above, displace the 
pulp, thus rendering it translucent. 

On holding the ‘‘wove’’ sheet to the 
light, it displays no patterns or char- 
acteristics such as the “‘laid,’”’ but is 
perfectly plain in appearance, which is 
due to the fact that the pulp in this 
case passes over an extremely fine 
screen, which is woven in the same 
manner as the familiar netting used in 
window screcns, but having the wires 
so close that there is no perceptible 
displacing of the pulp, although an im- 
pression of the wires is made on the 
surface of the paper, which is plainly 
discernible to the trained eye. For 
many years the “laid” paper was pre- 
ferred to the ‘“‘wove,” but as printers 
realised that the “laid” lines some- 
what affected the even impression of 
the type on the surface of the paper, 
the tendency toward the “wove” has 
been increasing.—The Bookman. 


——— +r 
PRESS-DAY IN KANSAS. 
Just after we had gone to press with 
the last side, our press kicked up its 
heels, laid back its ears, and squatted. 
After an hour’s investigation, during 
which we utterly exhausted our _pa- 
tience and stock of adjectives, we let 
the force go home and enlisted the aid 
of Frank Harvey, the cherub-faced 
foreman of the Graphic. We agreed 
as to what was the matter with it— 
that is, the thingamajig that controls 
the rod on which are the little doo-dads 
that grab the sheet and take it down 
through the dingus had somewhere slip- 
ped a cog, but we couldn’t get at it 
to fix it. So we were forced to avail 
ourselves of the generosity of Mr. Lewis 
of the Graphic, and run our paper off 
on his press. While we were engaged 
in this Frank Slaughter examined the 
press—his eagle eye detected the diffi- 
culty, as had ours, his fingers, daintier 
than ours, were able to slip through 
and adjust the difficulty. We had en- 
tirely lost our religion and made busi- 
ness in an astonishing degree for the 
laundryman, but our press was fixed, 
and if it doesn’t balk again this week 
the paper will be out on time, as usual, 

—Kingsley, Kan., Mercury. 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


é Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two doliars a yeur, one dollar for six 
months. Un receipt of tive dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at ove time, will be put 
down for one year exch and a larger pumver 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. 
dolurs 2 bundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, 1t is always possibie to supply back 
numvers,if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charye will be five dollars a 
bundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear] measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specitied position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, douvle price is demanded. 

on time contracts the lust copy is repeated 
when new copy faiis to come to haud ove week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasur e of the auvertiser, 
and space used paid for pro ratu. 

Two lines smallest advertisement takep. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 


OFFICE: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent. F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 








New York, February 20, 1907 








CoLton’s advice to “deliberate 
with caution, but act with de- 
cision,” applies excellently to the 
procrastinating advertiser. 





LAUDING efficacies that the ad- 
vertised article does not possess 
is becoming more and more a 
valueless. way of inducing desire. 





It is better to write a moder- 
ately good advertisement that is 
wholly your own than to parody 
the very best one you have ever 
seen, which it is known you have 
borrowed. 





Tue largest structure must be 
made of smaller parts. The 
largest plan of advertising must 
be completed from announcements 
which, while small themselves, 
create the publicity contemplated 
in the beginning. ‘The advertising 
that fails usually is found among 
people who advertise without any 
definite design in view. It is 
here where the services of the 
advertising agent become of value 
—making each dollar count is 
what he must do if he desires to 
keep his customers. 


THERE is a bi-partisan paper in 
Switzerland, in a small town of 
less than two thousand people, 
called the Wockenblatt, which 
represents both the Conservative 
party and the Socialists. The 
editor of a part of ‘the pages 
pitches headlong into the editor 
of the other part of them, who 
returns similar hot shot. All of 
which would seem to show that 
an agreement to disagree has its 
advantages, for this double organ, 
as an advertising medium, must 
reach all the people. 





“THE Investment for your 
Money” is a_ decidedly tasteful, 
conservative piece of investment 
literature, setting forth possibili- 
ties in Canadian wheat lands. It 
is sent out by the Saskatchewan 
Mutual Development Company, 
from 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, a corporation headed _ by 
W. C. Howland, late of the But- 
terick advertising department, and 
Charles T. Root, of the Dry 
Goods Economist. The company 
has bought lands in the province 
of Saskatchewan, Canada, and 
seeks money to work them. Its 
proposition is well set forth, but 
the booklet might have gained 
had more been said about the 
management of the lands them- 
selves. 








THE  SIXTIETH | PAPER 
JOINS THE STAR 
GALAXY 


UA 
Can 
TEED 


As Printers’ INK goes to press 
application is received from the 
Evening Iiem of Richmond, In- 
diana, for the Star Guarantee of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. This is the fourth In- 
diana paper to join the Star 
Galaxy since the 1906 Directory 
was issued. 

There is still time for other 
publishers to secure the Guaran- 
tee before the forms of the Di- 
rectory are closed, providing they 
have made a detailed statement of 
copies printed during the year 
1906. 
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A $50,000 FIRE two weeks ago 
destroyed the main building of 








the Sawyer Publishing Co., 
Waterville, Me. 
FRANK R. NortTHRuP, New 


York Special Agent will occupy 
offices in the Brunswick Building 
commencing May Ist. 





E. P. Frenz, formerly manag- 
ing editor of Vim, has been ap- 
pointed circulation manager of 
the Reader and the Home Maga- 
zine, 





‘Minos Murray; Jr., who look- 
ed after some of the foreign ad- 
vertising for the Philadelphia 
Press, and was in New York two 
or three days each week, has re- 
signed. 





THE Scranton, Pa., Truth has 
furnished Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory a statement 
of copies printed for the year 
1906, averaging 14,126 copies, and 
has been admitted to the PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Roll of Honor. 








CuHarLes Marcit, Member for 
Bonaventure County and Vice- 
President of the Canadian House 
of Commons, has been invited to 
speak, in reply to the toast of 
“Canada,” at the banquet of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, which will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
to-morrow evening. 





GrEEN’s Capital Advertising 
Agency, Washington, D. C., is 
now placing the newspaper ac- 
count of Beeler & Robb, patent 
lawyers, of that city. Small copy 
is also going to the middle west 
for E. L. Yewell, patent attorney. 
This agency is also advertising 
for the National Office Furniture 
Company, Inc. This last will be 
composed of trade magazines for 
the present. Contracts are being 
made for the advertising of Elixir 
Babek, a malaria remedv. Copy 
will go to dailies in malaria dis- 
tricts in the South. Rates are 
requested from paper in such lo- 
calities. Propositions are offered 
also for Yewell’s Sanitary Milk 
Protectors to papers that can in- 
terest local: dealers. 
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Ratpo F, MarkHam, who has 
been advertising manager of the 
Daily Sun, of Brandon, Manitoba, 
is to join the advertising depart- 
ment of the Manitoba Free Press 
of Winnipeg. 





FRANK PreEsprey’s address on 
the relations between the daily 
paper and the advertising agency, 
delivered before the Associated 
Ohio Dailies, in Columbus, Jan- 
uary 30, is to be printed by that 
organization. The association 
elected its old officers. Its presi- 
dent is John T. Mack, of the 
Sandusky Register. 








Business Englishmen do 
Talks. not seem to be 
so much given 
to writing the short articles on 
business that make up so much of 
American periodical literature. 
“The Business Life,” however, is 
a very good collection of short 
inspirational papers, by William 
Gamble, brought together in a 
book of 200 pages by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London. Mr. 
Gamble wrote these papers orig- 
inally as an introductory feature 
to a monthly trade circular. They 
deal largely with business ethics, 
but also touch many practical 
points, such as advertising, prices, 
profits, letter writing, money- 
back, etc. 








Cincinnati Two active par- 
Admen. ties have grown 
up in the Cincin- 
nati Advertisers’ Club, that hold- 
ing the offices, and an opposition 
that recently strove to elect a 


new ticket. The party in power 
won, however, electing these 
officers : 


President, Smith B. Queal, advertising mana- 
ger, Freie Presse; first vice-president, J. C. 
Kelley, advertising agent, B. & O. S. W. Rail- 
way; second vice-president, James W. Brown, 
advertising representative, Post; correspond- 
ing secretary, H. Eugene Hall, secretary and 
manager, Cincinnati Bureau of Information 
Company; financial secretary, Joseph R. 
Tomlin, advertising representative, Zimes- 
Star; treasurer, James P, (rr, manager, Pot- 
ter Shoe Company ; board of governors, E.R 
Blaine, secretary Blaine Thompson Company; 
Amos M. Guthrie, advertising manager, Com- 
mercial Tribune; John F, Hennegan; Wil- 
liam P. Metzdorf, tary and ger, Cin- 
cinnati Gunning System; Joseph Schmidt, ad- 
vertising manager, Mabley & Carew Company; 
delegate to associated organizations; William 
E, Beale, publisher, Republican, 
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Korn Kinks copy is going out 
through the Wyckoff Agency. 





Tue Geo. B. Van Cleve Agency 


is placing the advertising of 
the Commercial Correspondence 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 





FraANK M. MaciILt has joined 





the advertising department of 
Farm Life, the Chicago agricult- 
ural monthly, 1322 Wabash 
Avenue. 

Cotton, the Atlanta trade 


monthly, has been purchased by 
the Textile Publishing Company, 
a new corporation, tor $40,000, 
and will be enlarged and im- 
proved. The corporation is com- 
posed of W. R. C. Smith, Atlan- 
ta, president; C. S. Mé€Mahon, 
Cincinnati, secretary, and Dr. A. 
E. Smith, Olean, N. Y., treasurer. 

BrADFoRD MERRILL, formerly 
editorial manager of the New 
York World, has gone over to 
the Hearst papers, and will act as 
business manager of the New 
York American, as well as edit- 
orial advisor. Freeman 
takes the advertising department 
of the American and the Sunday 
edition. J. D. Bogart is adver- 
tising manager of the Journal, and 
T. T. Williams has the business 
management. S. S. Carvalho still 
has the general supervision of the 
whole business. 











Tue Association of American 
Advertisers held its annual meet- 
ing in New York, January 24, 
electing the following officers : 


President, Charles W. Cheney, Mel- 
lin’s Food Company, Boston; first vice- 
president, A. N._ Drake, Booth’s Hy- 
omei Company, Buffalo; second vice- 
president, W. B. Cherry, Merrell-Soule 
Company, Syracuse; treasurer, B. M. 
Moses, Omega Chemical Company, 
New York; secretary, T. E. Crossman, 
New York. Board of Control: V. 
Mott Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispen- 
sary Association, Buffalo; .. 
Soule, Bon Ami Company, New York; 
H. L. Kramer, Stérling Remedy | Com: 


pany; F. H. Gale, General ectric 
Company, New York; W. M. Fair- 
banks, J. C. Ayer Company, Lowell; 

W. ost, Postum Cereal ‘Company, 


os 

Battle Creek; J. M. Campbell, Proctor 
& Gamble Company,. Cincinnati; 

Good, Carter Medicine momg y New 
York; E. Dockrell, Scott & Bowne, 
New York; George Hall, Andrew 
Jergens Company, Cincinnati. 
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THE Brunswick Steamship 
Company is sending out contracts 
for dailies. 





THE Whittelsey System Furni- 
ture Company is sending out 
large orders through the Wood- 
bury-Ayers Company. 








A Big Figures just 
Year, ™ade up for pub- 

* lication show 

that 1906 was the best year 


that the Chicago secord-Herald 
ever had, carrying 1,793 columns 
more advertising than the year 
before, and gaining circulation at 
a rate that, in the final three 
months of the year, gave 8,638 
increase on the daily and 19,959 
on the Sunday issues over the 
same period of 1905. The follow- 
ing gains in special classes of ad- 
vertising are considered especial- 

ly gratifying: 
Gain over Excess over 
1905, Agate nearest Com- 
lines. petitor—lines, ~ 

Schools and 





Colleges ...... 33,839 12,686 
OS SS 27,858 1,431 
Financial ....... 102,774 29,806 
Automobile.....  ...... 26,500 

*“*Success’’ ‘he  reorganiza- 
Staff. tion of the ad- 


vertising staff of 
the Success Magazine has now 
been completed by Mr. Colver, 
advertising director. Robert Gor- 
don Gould, who has been the 
manager of the western office of 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 
has become western advertising 
manager. Mr, Gould has been 
with Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany for five years, Upon the oc- 
casion of his leaving the firm his 
fellow-workers in that establish- 
ment tendered him an_ informal 
luncheon at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, New York, an évidence 
of the spirit of good-will follow- 
ing him to his new post with 
the Success Magazine. 

Mr. Gould will be assisted in 
the West by Samuel H. Bloom. 
The eastern advertising interests 
of the magazine will be repre- 
sented by Frank E. Morrison, 
David D. Lee (who has just re- 
signed as advertising manager of 
Suburban Life), Harry T, Evans 
and Harry C. Palmer. 
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THE New Orleans Picayune is 
seventy years old. When it was 
established in 1837 there was only 
ninety daily papers in the coun- 
trv. and not one west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 





In each issue of the Journal of 
Agriculture, published by the 
Lewis Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, appears the sworn affidavit 
of A. P. Coakley, advertising 
manager, to the number of copies 
printed. The number exceeds 
50,000 copies each issue. 








Hapcoops, the brain brokers, 
say that the most successful and 
effective piece of advertising they 
have put out the past four years 
is their little booklet of testi- 
monial letters from clients. On 
one side are printed letters from 
men who have been placed in 
positions, and on the other letters 
from employers who approve the 
service. A large edition of this 
booklet, under the title “Testi- 
mony,” has just been issued. 








ANOTHER publishing concern to 
move uptown is the McGraw 
Publishing Company, which issues 
the Electrical Worid, Engineering 
Record and Street Railway Jour- 
nal, An eleven-story building of 
reinforced concrete is being erect- 
ed for the company on 39th street, 
between Seventh and Eighth Av- 
enues. It will be not only fire- 
proof, and especially fitted to the 
publishing business, but has the 
advantage of being in the en- 
gineering center of New York. 








On January 31 the Technical 
Publicity Association, New York, 
had a “Sales night” dinner at the 
Aldine Club, members talking on 
ways of selling goods. J. Robert 
Crouse, organizer and manager of 
the Co-operative Electrical De- 
velopment Association, described 
his plan, already well under way, 
to stimulate the use of electric 
current in every branch of indus- 
try, and A. L. Doremus, head of 
the sales division of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, spoke on the 
relation of advertising to sales. 
W. J. Marsden of the Yale & 
Towne Company made some re- 
marks on export trade. 


Isn't there always a “but” con- 
nected with your own approbation 
of your printed matter. 


That is to say, after the job 
which you meant to be perfect is 
completed and delivered don’t you 
always find that something was 
overlooked, or done wrong, or 
that a little change here and there 
would have secured a result much 
more desirable? 


If you leave such important 
things to the ordinary printer, 
and try to supervise the work 
yourself, you will find that “but” 
eternally bobbing up. 

* * * 

We are more than printers—a 
good deal more—and we come as 
near eliminating all the ‘‘buts” as 
human effort, skill and experience 
can come. 





We have the right man or men 
for every branch and detail of the 
work, including copymen, artists 
and designers. 


Our printed matter is the result 
of the combined thought and in- 
telligence of these men and is in- 
evitabily and invariably superior 
on that account. 


Whatever your. printing re- 
quirements may be, it would be 
an excellent idea for you to 
consult us. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
Telephones 4847-8 Stuyvesant, 
New York City. 
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Suburban Life is to move from 
Boston to New York, and will have 
offices at 156 Fifth Avenue. The 
Suburban Life Company succeeds 
the Colonial Press as the publish- 
ing corporation. Denman Blanch- 
ard, of Boston, is president of 
the new company, as he was of 
the old, and Frank A. Arnold 
continues as general manager and 
secretary-treasurer. Lynn S. Ab- 
bott recently took the advertising 
department, and Ralph S. Briggs 
will have the Chicago office. 





Minneapolis Aa noon meeting 


Forms Ad Club of 200 prominent 
advertising and 


business men of Minneapolis was 
held January 30 at Dayton’s tea- 
rooms, that city, and steps taken 
to form a permanent advertising 
organization. Apart from social 
attractions, it is believed the ad- 
vertising men of that locality can 
forward the interests of Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest by com- 
bining for mutual knowledge. At 
this first hurried meeting steps 
were taken to form a temporary 
organization, of which Arthur L. 
Warnock of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company was elected 
president; William R. Morris of 
the Northwestern Knitting Com- 
pany and W. L. Harris of the 
New England Furniture and Car- 
pet Company vice-presidents; A. 
K. Ball, special agent of farm 
papers, secretary, and C. F. Dick 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Com- 
pany treasurer. 
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THE Woodbury-Ayers Company 
is placing business for the Helen 
Douglas Toilet Bazaar. 








Few advertisers 
Some Seed in the farm field 
Facts. are more ag- 


gressive or thorough than Henry 
Field, the seedsman, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. Mr. Field is continually 
making inquiries and _ tabulating 
facts about advertising as it af- 
fects his business, and what he 
has to say is usually fruitful in 
suggestion. Not long ago he sent 
out inquiries to 3,000 customers, 
asking where they had previous- 
ly purchased seeds. Out of 3,000 
persons, he got replies from 2,221, 
and of these 1,155, or over half, 
said they had bought haphazard 
in retail stores. The other 1,066 
had been mail-order buyers from 
fifty different houses. Mr. Field 
seems to have led half these peo- 
ple, through his advertising, to 
give some attention to the qual- 
ity of seeds, converting them 
from haphazard buyers into cus- 
tomers. In conclusion he says, in 
White’s Class Advertising: 

Among the 1,155 who had been buy- 
ing of local dealers, it was interestin 
to note that very few knew or care 
where the seeds had come from origi- 
nally, that is, what seedsman was back 
of them. There was one notable ex- 
ception: 165 replies mentioned that 
they had been getting Ferry’s seeds. 
No other wholesaler was mentioned 
over four or five times. I think’ this 
is in part at least due to the fact that 
Ferry has persistently advertised in a 
general publicity way, and made the 
public thoroughly familiar with his 
name and his goods. 








THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AFTER 


THE FIRE OF JANUARY I8TH, 


























RAISING THE ROOF. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS NOW 
RUNNING FOR VARIOUS ROOFING 
MATERIALS—A COMPETITIVE FIGHT 
WITHOUT PRECEDENT—PARTLY FOR 
BUSINESS, BUT LARGELY FOR 
BLOOD—A DANDY FIGHTING BOOK-~ 
LET ABOUT SLATE ROOFS, 





During 1907 the magazines will 
undoubtedly carry .a large amount 
ct advertising tor roofing mater- 
ials, And it is going to be an ex- 
ceedingly lively lot of advertising. 
The men who make roofing ma- 
terials of all sorts want more 
business. There is an unprece- 
dented building boom on all over 
the country, and so plenty of po- 
tential business to go aiter. But 
orders seem to be a_ secondary 
object in these campaigns. Pri- 
marily, every roofing manufac- 
turer wants to black the eye of 
every other roofing manufacturer 
who doesn’t make the same sort 
of roofing that he does. 

The tar roof folks are attacking 
the tin roof folks and the asphalt 
trust, and taking a jab now and 
then at slate. Ihe asphalt trust 
has peeled off its coat and is 
fighting everything from tin to 
shingles. The tin people—who 
seem to have started the whole 
affair—are hitting out right and 
left, not alone as individual man- 
ufacturers, but through the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet and 
Metal Workers. Just now they 
seem to have the heaviest artillery 
on the field, but their extensive 
advertising is in the nature of a 
patch put over an invaded strat- 
egical point. Some months ago 
a tin workers’ association passed 
resolutions in convention con- 
demning the use of poor tin on 
roofs. All the other roofing in- 
terests seized on this instantly, 
and played it up as an admission 
of inferiority. Large advertising 
in the magazines was necessary 
to give the tin men a hearing and 
explain what they really meant. 
On top of all comes a new cam- 
paign for roofing slate. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving i 
Company, Philadelphia, advertise 
Genasco’ Ready Roofing, the basis 
of which is asphalt. 

The Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, New York and other 
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cities, advertise gravel roofing 
laid by the Barrett specification. 

J. A. & W. Bird & Co., Boston, 
advertise Rex Flintkote Roofing, 
which is evidently a composition- 
coated fabric, sold in rolls and 
recommended for its ease of in- 
stallation. _ 

Tinplate is being exploited by 
the National Association of Mas- 
ter Sheet Metal Workers, with 
officers in many cities who take 
up roofing questions with all in- 
quirers. [he American Sheet & 
tin Plate Company, Pittsburg, 
advertises thirteen brands under 
which its various grades of tin 
are sold. The & G. Taylor 
Co., Philadelphia, advertise Ar- 
row Brand tinplate, and was one 
of the first concerns to undertake 
promotion work in the whole 
roofing industry. 

Slate roofing is exploited by the 
Genuine Bangor Slate Company, 
Easton, Pa., and though this con- 
cern is one of the latest to come 
into the magazines, its advertising 
matter seems to be more forceful 
than all of them, and more thor- 
oughly charged with the spirit of 
combat. | 

The tin men assert that com- 
position roofs rot. The composi- 
tion men call attention to the fact 
that metal roofs rust, and confuse 
the issue by speaking of the num- 
ber of coats of paint required on 
tin. All print pictures or descrip- 
tions of buildings that have 
weathered the years, under their 
kind of material, without re-roof- 
ing. The slate campaign, how- 
ever, seems to have more good 
technical arguments than all the 
others combined, and to. reply to 
them all. Here are a few talking 
points put forward for Bangor 
slate: 

It won’t wear away. It won't rust. It won’t 
decay. It won’t crack. It won’t chip. It won’t 
tear. It won’t warp. It won’t disintegrate. It 
won’tcrumble away. It won’t melt like tar or 
Asphalt roofs. It won’t burn. It won’t be 
affected by acids, gases, or other substances, 
It won’t be affected by any climatic changes or 
conditions. It won’t require any solder that 
may melt or seams that may get out of order. 
It won’t rattle like a tin roof.. It won’t need 
ied renairs. It won’t need any paint to preserve 

It won't need any paint to make it look 
oA clean and attractive. It won’t lose its 
rich, ” architectural appearance, no matter how 
long on the building. It won’t absorb moisture 
or anything else. It won’t retain snow or 
similar loads. It won’t contract or expand 
from heat orcold. It won’t increase the load 
on your beams by b ing water-soaked, It 
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won’t shrink. It won’t retain dampness, It 
won’t rot your roof timbers. It won’t blow off 
by high winds, It won’t permit the growth of 
moss or otherdecaying matter, It won’t allow 
paint or otherimpurities to get into your cis- 
tern water. It won’t attract lightning like 
metallic roofs. It won’t need any excessively 
strong, hence expensive,roof frame, like tile. 
lt won’t cost as much as any other roofing. 

These points have been‘ taken 
up in detail by C. R. Lippmann, 
advertising manager for the com- 
pany, and worked into a 72-page 
book that is remorseless in the 
way it employs competitors’ argu- 
ments. Specifications laid down 
by the tin roofers themselves as 
to soldering, painting, etc., are 
commented upon sentence by sen- 
tence. When the reader gets 
through he is probably glad that 
there is at least one kind of roof- 
ing material that needs no paint- 
ing or soldering. , Then corrugat- 
ed steel roofing is taken up in the 
same way, and shingles, and tile, 
and composition, and tar. Ques- 
tions of layers, acids, gases from 
rooms below the roof and 
weather from above it are consid- 
ered. Slate is impervious to all, 
the author shows. Every other 
page has pictures of happy homes 
and prosperous industrial plants 
coated with slate. It is guaran- 
teed to outlast the buildings and 
then be saleable for further use. 
A picture of a family re-union is 
given to demonstrate that people 
who live under a slate roof have 
sunny temperaments! 

This roofing fight is unques- 
tionably one of the most bitter 
and extensive that has ever been 
entered upon in the advertising 
pages. Half a dozen large inter- 
ests are involved to date, and no- 
body knows how many more con- 
cerns are figuring on an adver- 
tising’ appropriation, preparing 
literature and planning copy so 
that they may get into the game. 
Competitive arguments in a field 
where building materials of any 
sort are involved are certain to 
be numerous, for there is no class 
or grade of materials that enters 
into any part of any sort of a 
building that are recognized as 
standard. Engineers and archi- 
tects are continually engaged in 
controversies in the _ technical 
press over the respective merits, 
faults, protection and danger, of 
materials like concrete,  terra- 


cotta tile, structural steel, brick, 
timber, etc. The eruption of one 
of these interesting controversies 
into the paid space of expensive 
magazines is a curious develop- 
ment, and no doubt very welcome 
to the magazine publisher. There 
has, up to the present time, been 
some difficulty in getting building 
material manufacturers interested 
at all in general advertising. If 
this is the way they are going at 
it when they do become interest- 
ed, it would certainly pay the 
publishers to get a few resolu- 
tions passed somewhere and stir 
up manufacturers of concrete, 
tile, wall coverings, and a hun- 
dred other lines whose manufac- 
turers are spoiling for a fight. 
The paint interests have for some 
years been waging an advertising 
battle with one another. But 
compared with the roofing fight 
now on it is a mild-mannered af- 
fair. The roofing battle is War! 
——_+@)—_—_—. 


On February 5th, the Bristol 
Publishing Corporation, publish- 
ers of the Bristol, Va., Herald, 
acquired by purchase all the prop- 
erty and good will of the Bristol 
Courier, and the two were merged 
under the title of the Herald- 
Courier. The Courier was estab- 
lished in 1870. For the past few 
years it has been in the ownership 
of Messrs. Ben Dulaney and John 
H. Caldwell. A few months ago 
it was sold to G. F. Milton, pub- 
lisher of the Knoxville Sentinel. 
The Herald was started three 
years ago, being the first paper 
between Knoxville and Roanoke 
to take the full Associated Press 
leased wire services. W. L. Hal- 
stead, who was for five years 
manager of the Terre Haute 
Tribune, came to the Bristol 
Herald in November, and will be 
the manager of the Herald. 
Courier, 

eS 


THE Woodbury-Ayers Com- 
pany has secured the accounts of 
the Whittlesey System Furniture 
Company and _ the Whittlesey 
Motor Boat Company. 

—_—— ~+~>+ 

THe McMullen Company, New 
York, is placing the Butterick 
business for the month of March. 
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ADVERTISING OFFICE 
BUILDINGS. 


This advertisement from New 
York daily papers indicates how 
interesting an advance has _ been 
made in the work of seeking ten- 
ants for a modern city office 


new buildings with tenants in the 
same industry, trade or profes- 
sion, but chose them haphazard. 
Anybody who could be induced to 
move was a prospective tenant, 
and the whole ensemble, when the 
offices were filled, made up a sort 
of commercial “happy family’— 

















Sundstrom & Strattou Co., Coutractors; 
Engincars; Quincy, Manchester Sergen 
rials Co., Railway Supplies; The Jobu Peirce Co 
C. Smith. Pres.; ‘North 


odode Sed Curtis, Blaisdell 





ment Co.. 
Powder Ca. 





— 


THE WEST STREET BUILDING 


90 West Street, Block between Cedar and Albany. 


READY FOR OCCUPANCY APRIL IST 


Among those who bave already secured space inthe West Street Buildiug ats the followlng’: ° 
dating Brothers, Machinery; Standard Italiway Equipment Co.; John B, se eanid, © Contractor; 


oug e: & 
Coal; Titlotee n& Kent, Lawyers; Goldschmidt Srhermit Co,, Steel Ge Bi M. He Freadweh & Go. 
t'Co., Railway Equipment; A. D. 
Pargbori Co, Machinery: McClave. Bimper & 


iver Coal Co.; National TRallway Materials Co.; aeranton, Bolt & Nut it Co.3 

vel Areas Cominane ginnerta yx Fe eg aanncninery: The. Const 
erce Wel ogineerty: 

“Contractor Goat: ‘Rmerten an, Woodworklog Machinery Co.; ‘The e Feltos at 

Wheel Co.; Neptune Meter ER. John &. Waters, Insurance; Rossite a, 

Machin rr Kail Vesterdahl & Co., Engineers; Peerless Coal & Coke Co., George Cla Luseo: Preg}- 
Acetylene Compa ny; Ewpire City. Marble Company; Reading Ste Steel aetie one gi 

Bord, EI ujproent Company, Contractors; W. D. Sargent; Ipternational rak hoe 

Geor; . Spearin, Contractor; -Empire Stute Crushed Stohe Cannan Herbert BE Drake 

Manvfacturing Agents; George F. Harriman, Lawyer), Fred. hodes; Dusenbery & Co.. 

Grain and Fee yA neers SMart # swith Cum eaiee 

Carpenter, ectrieal Enginvers:, Willluio 
ts Real Estate; ‘Du Pout Fowder Companys; National, Electric Lamp Co.; Lafin, Rand 


For plans and particulars appiy to 


CRUIKSHANK COMPANY, Agents 


i41 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Ownere ‘the West Street Improvement" Gom- 
pany, Fluward Catroll, President. 
Architect: ‘Cass Gilhert; Builders: The’ Jobo 

Peirce Company. ; 


Location unsurpassed. Centre of the macbinery,, 
coal, and Iron trades. Headquarters of two great 
railroads, Architecturally the most ‘peautifat of- 
fice structure Io the world One of the sights ot 
the Metropolis. Best light and alt in New York, 
Rooms all open to the suo, Every modern appit- 
ance for health and _cqmfort. Nine ’ standard 
plunger elevators, No dust or noise of sweep- 
ing; vacuum cleaners’ throughout. | Grand res 
‘taurant, on 24th floor, connecting in summer 
with beautiful root garden. Magnificent views 
of the city, bay, barbor, and rivers. ; 


The West Street Butldiog commends itself 
particularly’ to railroads, the machinery, metal, 
aud electrical trades, coal Gealers, éngloeers, 
dock buildérs, contractors, lawyers, and sbip- 
pers. 


Blivs Company, “Lumber; Mack 


4 


‘a 
Og Machinery; Srationat PRatwae Pid 
py, Gencrat Contractors; Niver Coal Co,, R.A, 


A: Gillespte Co., 
ruction Compa 


t, eta a 
Com ra oe 


a. ‘Dacber Asphalt Company; -Bart: 
«& Bone Limestotie;’ West gnpany Darton 
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building. Ten years ago it was 
customary to fill such buildings 
by personal solicitation, backed up 
usually by general advertising un. 
der the classification “To Let— 
Business Purposes.” Brokers and 
landlords made little effort to fill 


wholesalers and manufacturers, 
publishers and professional men, 
big and little, honest firms and 
“investment” schemers, retailers 
on the ground floor and a few 
artists under the roof. 

But now the trend of office 
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building management is toward 
specialization. New York, Chi- 
cago and other of the larger 
centers are being divided by a 
natural process into districts, each 
devoted to some trade. The paint 
and chemical houses are in one 
place, the publishers in another, 
the wholesale clothiers and man- 
utacturing furriers in another, 
and so torth. Every year it be- 
comes a more simple matter to 
fill up a new office structure 
through advertising. Often the 
building is planned, as this West 
Street Building was, to bring to- 
gether some scattered trade. The 
new Brunswick Building going up 
at Fifth Avenue and Madison 
Square, for instance, will prob- 
ably be tenanted entirely by ad- 
vertising agents, special agents, 
publishers, etc. 

Dozens of large concerns can be 
solicited personally or by letter 
where a new building is catering 
to one class of tenants. But 
there are hundreds of small firms 
with a need for two or three 
rooms that ought also to be 
reached with news about the new 
center, its environment, advan- 
tages, terms for space, etc. These 
can be reached through either the 
general press or the trade journals 
of their industry. The latter 
ought to be preferable. This ad- 
vertisement of the West Street 
Building, given a few insertions 
in railroad, machinery, iron, elec- 
trical, engineering and_ similar 
journals, with their superior ad- 
vantages for showing floor, plans 
and views, would have interested 
an audience able to appreciate 
such neighbors as those given in 
the list of tenants already secured. 
It would have put the agents in 
communication with many firms, 
large and small, who would at 
least be willing to listen to a soli- 
citor. By intelligent advances, 
too, the agents might obtain 
through such journals a large 
working list of concerns that, 
though not ready to move at 
present, would yet be willing to 
state when their leases expire. 
Brokers for such a building, pro- 
vided they handled other office 
properties, might be able to ad- 
vertise their services in arranging 
to sub-let on unexpired leases. 


Several years ago there set in 
a general uptown trend of pub- 
lishers and advertising agencies. 
In a few months, as leases ex- 
pired, the fraternity abandoned 
Park Row for a, group of office 
buildings around Madison Square. 
Personal solicitation secured most 
of the tenants for these buildings, 
and they perhaps needed little ad- 
vertising. But around the square, 
in a radius of five blocks, are 
many less prominent buildings 
with a good representation of 
publishers and agents. Discreet 
advertising in the special journals 
that reach firms in these classes, 
calling attention to such buildings, 
with facts about the general ex- 
odus to Madison Square, would 
doubtless have proved highly pro- 
fitable to landlords and_ brokers. 


oS oe 
SAME HERE. 


One of the petty annoyances from 
which advertisers and space buyers 
generally suffer is that arising trons 
the multi-size, shape and arrangement 
of the scales of charges issued by 
publications. From the lack of a gen- 
eral understanding on the point, the 
necessary information is frequently in- 
complete. A subscriber called our at- 
tention this month to the rate card 
of one of the most important mediums 
in Great Britain, where the size of 
the columns was not given nor was 
the time stated up to which copy could 
be received. This is typical of nu- 
merous cases and in only a very small 
number of papers are the whole of the 
necessary particulars printed on the 
rate card. Then there is also the 
point that every “raged issues a_ differ- 
ent kind of circular or card—there is 
no regular size or shape. The conse- 
quence is that the space-buyer cannot 





file them in any methodical form 
facilitating reference. — Advertising 
World, London. 


Sis 
A NEW PRESS CENSORSHIP. 


In response to representations by 
the postoffice authorities that the sec- 
ond-class mail rates were being so 
utilized by the publishers of¢ the United 
States as to lead to abuses and to im- 
pose an wunremunerative burden upon 
the government, Congress at the last 
session appointed a joint commission 
to investigate conditions and to devise 
a remedy. That commission has sub- 
mitted its report and the bill framed 
in accordance with its views is now 
pending. The proposed measure is of 
a character to arouse the apprehensions 
of the public. It establishes what is 
no less than a government censorship 
over the periodical press of this coun- 
try, in terms so sweeping that the in- 
cidental advantages to the postal ser- 
vice are forced into a*comparative in- 
significance.—Washington, J), C., Star. 
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WHY RETAIL STORES FAIL. 


It is as true of business as sea- 
manship that unless a man _ is 
posted exactly on what hidden 
dangers lie in the path of his craft 
the chances are that he will go 
under. The retailer learns in the 
hard, rugged school of experience, 
but nevertheless he can learn 
much from the mistakes of others 
at much less cost. The following 
words taken from Bradstreet’s 
Journal for Jan. 20, 1906, will 
bear careful study: 

“Those who are disposed to 
learn from the experiences of 
others who have tried and failed 
to make a success in business life 
will find considerable of value in 
the analysis | of business failures, 
their causes,” etc. 

A study of the causes of bank- 
ruptcy—that morgue into which 
the corpses of those killed in the 
battle for commercial existence 
find their way—is instructive. 

LACK OF CAPITAL RUINS MANY. 

At the top of the list is lack of 
capital, This alone is held re- 
sponsible for one-third of the fail- 
ures in the country. Incompe- 
tence is held accountable for 
nearly one-fourth of the commer- 
cial deaths. Specific conditions 
(disaster, etc.) cause but 16 per 
cent of traders to “go under.” 
Competition as an assigned cause 
of failure has been less marked 
than for a decade past. Below 
are the figures for last year, taken 
from Bradstreet’s record: 
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MEIN o aas 2 lascesececetceces 7 
The retail storekeeper often 


feels himself at a disadvantage 
when he is located in a town of 
some few thousand inhabitants. 
He regards himself as isolated, 
and cut off, as it were, from the 
great outside world of action. 
There is some excuse for this 
feeling. He lives in an atmos- 
phere of greater conservatism 
than that which obtains in large 
cities, and it doubtless is-hard to 
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keep abreast of the times when 
you are forced continually to be 
educating the community into the 
advantages of paying spot cash 
instead of getting goods on credit. 
Further, many people in the coun- 
try are too much in love with 
low prices regardless of quality, 
and the storekeeper to make a 
success has to combat this error. 

Yet the fact remains that the 
smallest retailer in the smallest 
town is just as much of a mer- 
chant as the biggest storekeeper 
in Chicago or New York. 


The salesman, or “drummer.” 
generally is the connecting link 
between the retailer and _ the 


world of wholesale business. The 
house in Chicago, New York or 
St. Louis which the salesman rep- 
resents is impersonal to a great 
extent, The credit man views him 
mainly through spectacles of vari- 
ous hues furnished from time to 
time by.commercial agencies in 
the shape of reports on his rating. 
But the drummer looms large on 
his horizon as something tangible 
and human—a man to whom he 
can confide his opinions’ and 
troubles and learn what is passing 
in the sphere of his particular 
business in the’ big cities. 

SALESMAN SOMETIMES WORKS 

RUIN, 

Often the salesman really is the 
retailer’s friend and knows’ it to 
be to his ultimate advantage to 
sell the right kind of goods at the 
right price to the storekeeper. 
Frequently, however, the drum- 
mer is out to get orders in any 
plausible manner, and then the 
unfortunate storekeeper too late 
discovers he has been duped. The 
goods which he expected to sell 
readily at a large profit remain on 
his shelves, eating up valuable 
space and interest on the money 
invested in them. 

Right here is where the average 
retailer “falls down.” He doesn’t 
know how to buy wisely. This is 
the consensus of opinion of. the 
leading men in the biggest whole- 
sale houses in Chicago—men who 
have spent their lives in studying 
the retailer, his habits, faults, vir- 
tues, and reasons why sometimes 
he goes to the wall. 

Another fault universally: attri- 
buted to the retailer is’ lack--of 
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svstem. He doesn't keep track 
ot what profits he makes on cer- 
tain lines and what he loses on 
others. Also he often neglects to 
keep proper record ot what 
money is due to him. A writer in 
a popular weekly said: ‘‘A practi- 
cally universal source of loss is 
the failure to charge all the goods 
which go out of the store. It is 
not too much to say that there is 
not a single country store which 
does not suffer a loss of I to 5 
per cent of its business in this 
way.” 

The large stores in Chicago 
soon would be put out of business 
if they traded on the “hit or miss” 
principles of many small concerns, 

As statistics show, quite a 
number of failures arg caused 


through extending too much 
credit to customers. But there is 
no computing what an_ infinite 


source of annoyance and vexa- 
tion the credit system is to the 
country storekeeper. 

Inability to get his money 
means inability to buy fresh stock 
frequently and means consequent 
loss to him. The writer was told 
by a salesman that one hardware 
man, situated in a town of about 
3,000 people, had no less than 400 
accounts on his books. One cus- 
tomer owed $225, another $100. 
“If I could: get all this money 
outstanding, I’d sure retire from 
business,” said the storekeeper 
sorrowfully. 

The manager of the country 
‘trade credit department of one of 
the biggest wholesale houses in 
the world speaking on the matter 
of failures among retailers in 
general, said: 

“We have many thousands of 
cases of dealers who ‘go under’ 
coming before our notice, and if 
I were asked t» name the most 
prolific cause of disaster, I would 
say it is want of ability in buying 
—either in attempting to do too 
large a business on too small a 
capital or buying too much stock. 

“In a lecture I recently gave 
before some college students I 
stated that a business man now 
has as much need of training as 
a professional man. Yet hundreds 
of men embark in a retail busi- 
ness with but little knowledge of 
merchandise, and are entirely ig- 


norant of the first principles of 
successful trading, buying in the 
lowest market, and selling in the 
highest. 

“Buying too much stock largely 
comes under the caption of trad- 
ing on insufficient capital. If a 
man has a capital ot $5,000 and 
invests that amount in merchan- 
dise and then gets another $5,000 
worth on credit, he is courting 
disaster; yet it sometimes occurs. 
It may be possible for a man with 
a capital of $5,000 to carry a 
stock of $7,500 and prosper in 
good times; but he has no reserve 
tund and is not safeguarding him- 
selt against emergencies. 

KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS 

ESSENTIAL, 

“Tt hardly is possible for a man 
to succeed in business which he 
doesn’t know, and he should not 
only know it thoroughly to make 
a_ success but should have some 
gift for management. The re- 
tailer, to make money, should be 
able to install a system of keeping 
track of his position all the time 
and not make a guess as to how 
many goods he needs to buy. 

“The man who buys a small 
stock of goods and does not get 
into debts that he cannot quickly 
discharge also is able to turn his 
stock over more readily. His 
money is not tied up. It is in the 
quick turning over of stock that 
profit is made in modern retail 
business. 

“Another vital point in these 
strenuous days of competition is 
that a man to succeed always 
must discount his bills. This 
alone is occasionally enough to 
bridge the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. It is poor busi- 
ness to get so pressed that the 
easy method of making money 
through discounting a bill cannot 
be taken advantage of. 

“A man with a good reputation 
can tide over times of adversity. 
People know him to be honest 
and trustworthy; but when busi- 
ness is bad and people are calling 
in . outstanding money the first 
man they push for settlement is 
the individual with a poor reputa- 
tion. A good character should be 
acquired and maintained at all 
cost.”"—Chicago Tribune. 
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NEW YORK SPECIALS. 
J. P. McKinney, 


J. P. McKinney is well known 
in the advertising field. 

His first experience in adver- 
tising was as solicitor for local 
business on the Boston Post. 
This was in 1881. In 1894 he ac- 


cepted the position of advertising 

























J. P. MCKINNEY. 


manager of the Pope Manufac- 
turing Company at Hartford. 

At the time of the consolidation 
of this company with the Ameri- 
can Bicycle Company of New 
York, Mr. McKinney became 
special representative of a small 
list of dailies, with headquarters 
at Chicago. Later he purchased 
the business of a New York spe- 
cial who was entering the general 
agency field and moved to New 
York, still retaining the Chicago 
office. 

At present his list consists of: 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal; 
Columbus Dispatch; Rochester 
Union and 1 apg Spring- 
field, Mass., Union; Joseph, 
Mo., Gazette; ely ‘vail and 
Empire; Los Angeles Herald; 
Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram; 
Williamsport, Pa., Sun; Wilkes- 
barre Pa., Times; Scranton, Pa., 
Truth; New Haven, Conn., Lead- 
er, and Colorado Springs Tele- 
graph, 





R. J. SHANNON. 
R. J. Shannon is one of the 
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younger special agents in New 
York, so far as years in that vo- 
cation go. Prior to 1896 Mr. 
Shannon spent a number of years 
on Philadelphia newspapers, ac- 
quainting himself with the vari- 
ous departments, until he was able 
to do his share at any point in 
the issuing of a daily paper. In 
January, 1896, he was appointed 
advertising manager of the Mun- 
yon Remedy Company,: in Phila- 
delphia, When the company came 
to New York, Mr. Shannon came 
with it and retired in 1901 to 
start in business for himself. 

He resolved to start at the bot- 
tom and grow. The beginning 
was small—two papers only— 
while now the number has _in- 
creased to eighteen. All of these 
are live, growing papers with 
plenty of push and enterprise, the 
sort of mediums that get the ad- 
vertiser’s patronage and keep it. 
‘The papers now represented by 
Mr. Shannon are: Akron, O.,, 
Times; Bloomington, [ll., Panta- 
graph; Davenport, Ia.,. Democrat 
and Leader; Hamilton, O., Sun; 





R. J. SHANNON, _- 
Harrisburg, Pa., 7elegraph; Jack- 
son, Mich., Patriot; Joplin, Mo., 
News-Herald; McKeesport, Pa., 
News; Oakland, Cal., Herald; 
Quincy, IIl., Whig; Rockford, IIl., 
Register-Gazette; South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune; Springfield, IIl., 
State Register; Springfield, Mo., 
Republican; St. Louis, Mo., 
World; Washington, . Pa, Ob. 
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server and Reporter; Wilming- 
.ton, Del., News, and Winona, 
Minn., Republican-Herald, 

Mr, Shannon holds that noth- 
ing is so important in his line of 
business as promptness in answer- 
ing correspondence, and it is to 
his attention in this regard that 
he attributes most largely his suc- 
cess in rapidly building up a list 
of responsible papers. 


PRE 
THE REAL AGITATOR. 

Speaking of the friction between the 
country merchant and the mail-order 
house, W. C. Allen, advertising mana- 
ger of the Dakota Farmer, says that 
South Dakota is the hot-bed of the 
- agitation. 

“It is the traveling men of the job- 
bing houses more than it is the countr 
merchant that keeps the question boil- 
ing,” said Mr. Allen. “‘Representatives 
of many of the wholesale and jobbing 
houses kold memberships ig the _re- 
tail associations of the State and they 
are always present at the conventions. 
At these gatherings they do everything 
in their power to fan the flame of re- 
sentment against the encroachment of 
the mail-order house. They introduce 
resolutions with a flourish and some- 
times go so far as to attempt a on 
cott m manufacturers who sell goods 
to the mail-order house. 

“Beyond the resolution stage, how- 
ever, such action is seldom carried. 
The country merchant is disposed to 
be more or less passive in the matter 
simply because there does not seem to 
be anything he can. do to alter_ the 
tendency. In some instances the local 
merchants send men to the railway sta- 
tion to watch for incoming packages 
and boxes and report the names to 
which they are addressed. Such peo- 
ple are then made to feel that the prac- 
tice of sending out of town for goods 
is looked upon with extreme disfavor 
by them.—White’s Class Advertising. 


—_—__+o+ 
“OLD SUBSCRIBER.” 

The Detroit Free Press is able to 
boast of a ‘subscriber who has kept and 
—according to his own assertion—read 
the paper uninterruptedly since 1845, 
or for sixty-two whole years. The 
faithful one is Peter White, one of the 
big men of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, and a regent of the State 
University. The Press expresses, with- 
out undue display of conceit, the opin- 
ion that no other paper _in the country 
can beat this record. It remains now 
to be seen whether some other paper 
will trot out a subscriber of still longer 
standing.—New York Post. 


‘ceacapinieilbiiesananpconan 
ADVERTISING DUEL. 

W. O. Saunders, formerly of New 
York, who recently was fined $50 and 
costs in the Norfolk police court for 
circulating dodgers inviting a_ public 
encounter. with a Norfolk politician, 
has appealed his case to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia. The 
dodger episode followed the publica- 
tion of an article in Saunders monthly 
magazine, known as “The Muck Rake. 
—Fourth Estate. 


THE UNITED PUBLISHERS’ AS- 

‘ SOCIATION. 

The United Publishers’ . Association, 
New York, has been formed by a 
number of influential publishers’ with 
the object of continuing the excellent 
work performed by Mr. Arthur Kop- 
pell, who has _so successfully’ demon- 
strated his ability as an authority on 
credits that he is named the Dun and 
Bradstreet of the advertising business. 

In conjunction with this association 
a weekly publication is being issued, 
under the name of the Publishers’ 
Bulletin. Mr. Koppell was the prime 
mover and in fact the entire lite of 
the Publishers’ Commercial Union, and 
upon his severing his connection with 
same, a number of moneyed publishers 
throughout the country combined with 
him in launching the United Publish- 
ers’ Association. This move was made 
by the publishers as they fully realized 
that the information of authentic char- 
acter could only be obtained through 
the sources that are at the’ command 
of the U. P. A. Mr. Koppell’s staff 
of assistants remain the same, also the 
offices and he will continue to supply 
exclusive information to members trom 
the same sources as_ heretofore. 

This association of publishers is the 
— one that is capable of collecting 
ba debts, .securing accurate reports 
on the financial standing of either ad- 
vertisers or agents, and giving advice 
as to the standing of special represen- 
tatives and the circulation of newspa- 
pers—The Advertising Agent. 

—+or—_——— 
FACTS, NOT PICTURES. 

The time has come when life insur- 
ance must be sold on the same basis 
as any other product of human_in- 
dustry and ingenuity. The cost of the 
protection desired must be a cardinal 
feature in influencing business, also 
the liberality of the policy and the ab- 
solute disinterestedness of the manage- 
ment, except for the benefit of the in- 
sured. Moreover, possible policy holders 
must be convinced more than ever be- 
fore of the almost imperative need of 
carrying this form of insurance. These 
same remarks apply with equal force 
to the various forms of casualty insur- 
ance. In this field there is room for 
new ideas and hard intelligent work. A 
few of the companies are alive to the 
new requirements of their business, as 
one may vote by studying the current 
output of this class of advertising, 

The insurance business permits of a 
little indulgence in the pictorial, prin- 
cipally in the way of trademarks, but 
outside of that, we have reasons for 
believing that pictures “as a means of 
arousing interest in life. insurance pro- 
positions do not pay.- We know of a 
case where an attractive cut of a 
world famous financial institution, not 
connected with the insurance business, 
but used to indicate the strength and 
solidity of the company that resorted 
to the device, brought practically no re- 
sponses, though inserted on prominent 
pages in a large number of magazines. 
What is wanted when you wish to in- 
duce a’man to part with his money is 
not pictures, they may do for children, 
but sound, convincing arguments.— 
Collin Armstrong. 
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Tue flood of advertising literature 
which is deluging this country renders 
charm an essential quality in a booklet. 
The commonplace can be avoided and 


a fresh -human element introduced 
without overstepping the bounds of 
propriety and appropriateness, and 


without an extravagant outlay for en- 
graving, fine papers, multi-colored inks, 
ete.—Franklyn Hobbs. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line’or forty dollars a page (200 lines) 
Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for isertion 
and_ten r cent on yearly contract paid 
wholly in udvance. Ifa specified position is 
demanded for an advertisement, and granted 
double price will be charged. 


WANTS. 
V ANTED-—A trade or class paper for cash. 
Address, giving all particulars, ““X. Y. Z.,’”’ 
Printers’ Ink. 
WRITE advertisements that sell the roods. 
Address H. P. THURLOW, Editorie] Depart- 
ment of the World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


‘ITUATION wanted as sules manager. Large, 
successful adve. experience; employer over- 
soli; mention approximate salary. “BUSY,” P. I. 


i i circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by iore than 
100.000 copies per day. 


NOLLEGE man, recent graduate, to learn 

business with high grade firm; first class 

opportunity foradvancement. Write usto-day. 
HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway. N.Y. 


~~ ALESMAN WANTED to find tenant for a fine 
\O system of R.R. Bulletins. Address ROBT. 
H. INGERSOLL_& BRO., Advertising Depart- 
ment, 51 Maiden Lane, New York vity. 


ARGE and small advertisers get better re- 
A. sults by using K. A. A. Service. ‘ell us your 
proposition and we will submit plans, estimates, 
ete. KLINE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DVERTISING MANAGER, who more than 
4\ quadrapled business of present employer in 





four years. is opento proposition at $2,000 a year. 


Also experienced salesman, stenogranher and 
bookkeeper. Address ‘‘A. C. J.,’”’ Printers’ Ink. 


j JANTED agents and solicitors for an attrac- 

tive advertising proposition; liberal com- 
mission. This is an sig ee worth an 1imme- 
diate investigation Write for particulars or 
appointment. 
24th St., City. 


7 OUNG man, with experience in magazine’ 


publishing house, can find the opportuuity 
of his life to get in right on an established dollar 
magazine proposition in the Middle West; $25,000 
to $50,000 required. He must be able to showa 
good record as an experienced magazine man. 
es ROOSEN, 263 Water Street, Brooklyn, 





Ane MGR. for large concern and 

editor of well-known trade magazine 
desires change of position, N. Y. City or near 
vicinity. No canvassing. Expert printer and 
understands allied trades. Parties wishing 
answer give firm name. ‘‘AZ’’ Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED —Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity forreaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus anc 
endorsements from jeading concerns every- 
where, One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes bis suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supply. 

GEORGE H. POWELL Adcertising and Roat- + 


hess Expert. 143 Metropolitan Anaex, New York. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ FOLIO, 41 W. 


N EWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
4N solicitors of successful experience. Straight 
salary propositions. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 
peas as adwriter or assistant advertising 
manager, with manufacturing concern or 
agency, desired by an industrious young man of 
20. A Powell graduate, with an all around prac- 
tical printing experience Highest refereace 
from Mr. Powell. Aduress “A. E. b.,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
Replies treated confidentially. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified cu!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
Peay mera pew oe weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. I’RINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in tue United States. 

—__+or—__—_ 





CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


G ET prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
¥ from manufacturers. Cards furnished tor 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
<silingene 

DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
3 samples, 0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 





MANU- 


AMPLES and adv. rates 200 best M.-O. me- 
diums for i0c, 8. W. BINNIE, L. B. 28, No. 
Manchester. Ind. 


7 RITE forsamvle and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and sill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITKHEAD & HOAG CO, Newark, N, 
Branches in all large cities. 





W E want to know every Advertising 

Manager in the United States and we 
want every Advertising Manager to know 
us. We make METAL NOVELTIES for ad- 
vertisers. You want us; we want you. Drop 
us a line on the letter head of your Company 
and we will send you a handsome souvenir. 

8. D, CHILDS & COMPANY, 
Who Make ART NOVELTIES for Advertisers, 
200 Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 











FOR SALE. 


OR SALE—Two-letter model (1) linotype, 
just thoroughly rebuilt. “K,,’’ Printers’ ink, 


Fo, SALF, at a tremendous bargain, Goss 

Clipper Perfecting Press. Prints either four 
pages, seven columns, or eight pages, seven col- 
umns. THE TIMES, Raleigh, N. C. 


FoR SALE—A flourishing weekly newspaper 

with a good advertising patronage and a 
substantial circulation in the suburbs of Brook- 
lyn. Address “B. H.,” Printers’ Ink. 


N EWSPAPER and Job Office at a bargain; half 
4% interest or entire plant. Half interest will 
carry entire management of plant. Fine ‘hance 
for good live man. MAHAN & BABCOCK, No. 
228 Lee Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Crime eon 


HALF-TONES. 


NEWSEAPER HALF-TONES. 

L 2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 

Delivered when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for samples. 

KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid. 7ic.; 

6 or more, 40c. each, Cash with order. I 
newsvaper screens. Service day and night. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnisbea, 
Newspaper process-engraver. P. Q. Box 815. 
Philadelphia, ba, 
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$2. 


COIN MAILER 


60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. printing, 
ACME COIN CARRIER CO., Bus ington,la,. 
———+or—_—- 


JINGLES. 


INGLES—Written to order; new and spark 
ling. _— any points you wish featured. 
Reference 
JOHN D. PHILIPS, Iroquois, So. Dakota. 
—_+or+-—_—_ 


PATENTS. 
aum=PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8% books for = 46 ¥" mailed on recy t | 


of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. A.B. L 


Washington. ». OC, Eatab. 1869. 








PAPER, PER. 


B BASSETT & TT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette st.. New York’ vity. 
Coated paversa speciality. Diamond B Perfect. 
Write for high-grade catalogues. 


ceeemnend enero 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


PROFITABLE-SLiCK-!0O-IT-IVE-NESS 
—you cannot recall yourself to a buying 
memory too ene 
IF IT BE DONE DISCREETLY. 

Men who have neither time nor temper for 
long-winded dissertatious will at least glance at 

brief bit of unusually attractive advertising 
matter. 

lam constantly making such little “‘soon-over” 
antidotes for oblivion, to slip into letters—AND 
BUYING MEMORIES. Hot mld you care to see a 
Jot? No postal cards, 
No. to. FRANCIS I. MAUL 402 Sansom S8%.,Phila. 


ADVERTI: SING NG AGENCIES. 


A. O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. t.ouis, Mo. 

CHESTER THEGEN,938 Drexel Bidg..Phila. 
e Adv. Agt. Adv. literature prepare ed, printed’ 


MNNHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Write for Different Kind Fogerty Service. 
925 ¢ Street, 





LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
Generai Advertising Agents. Established 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


6 00 PEOPLE live in Oberlin, Ohio; 2,000 
9 of them students, 200 teachers. THE 
NEws, ublisbed Tuesdays, reaches them. High- 
grade plate, 7 cents. 


HAT the Ladies’ Home Journal is to the 
nation the RECORD is to Troy and Central 
Miami County, Ohio. en! daily. Carries same 
high-grade advertising one questionable of 
any sort accepted. Send for sample copy. 


66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE” —Tae | Wrst- 

ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “School 
of a in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cen’ ple copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





The 
Lake County Times 
Hammond, Ind. 

Only seven months old—too young for 
Roil of Honor, but toostrenuous to wait. 

Covering the thriving Calumet Re- 
gion, with a sworn circulation of 7,200. 

Statements made daily. 











——--~+9> — 
COIN CARDS. 


PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing 
THE COIN WRAPPER C0.. Detroit, Mich, 


$3 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAILING MACHINES 


NHE DICK MATCHLESS Mi 3S MAILER. vit 
quickest. Price 314.50. F. J. V 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t.. B St.. uffalo. N.Y. a. ¥. 


PRINT TERS. 


RINTING—SUN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Paulsboro, N. J. 


RINTERKS. Write ik. CARLETON, Omaha, 


Neo.. for copyright loag lodge cut catalogue. 


FE print catalogues, book booklets. circulars, acv. 
matter—all kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. CO.. 51: 514 Main St.. Cincinnat, C. 
ae a 


POST CARDS, 


7 E make the Cuts to print from, Print them, 
too. Samples for stamp, STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO., New York. 


selitencasiectiin 
BOOKLETS, 


N BUSINESS FOK RETAILERS—Not 
4 My bookiet explains 
all. Free, if you write on your letterhead. C. 
NELSUN LEACH, Brooklyn, N.Y 


PREMIUMS. 


TI\HOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (@@O) preatest book of its kind, 
eee annually, 35th issue now ready ; free. 
8S. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


htest and 
ENTINE. 


ORE 
whether, but HO 


DISTRIBUTION, 


Mr. Advertiser, 
Can’t You Use it? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTORS 
covering the United States and Canada like the 
dew. Our Men will Distribute your Advertising 
Matter anywhere ahd to any class of people FOR 
ONE-FOURTH THE COST of MAILING. We 
will handle the business for you, or, if you 
prefer to — your contracts direct with our 
Distributors, WE WILL MAIL YOU OUR _DIS- 
TRIBUTORS' J DIRECTORY FREE, WE GUAR- 
ANTEE AN 
pay, for LF... not so Distributed or destroyed. 

RITE US NOW. See if we can’t do some 
thing together. References: Publishers’ Com- 
mercial Union and Bradstreet. 

NATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 
70) Oakland Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


—___+o+—___. 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. 


OUTHWEST PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
Topeka, Kan., covers only Kan., Mo.. Ark., 
Tex , O.T. and I. T. 


a a 
ENGRAVIN VING. 


COX ENGRAVING CO. 


8 FULTON ST.NEW YOR 
PHOTO ENGRAVING, W00D ENGRAVING 
‘DESIGNING PHOTOGRAPHING, PRINTING 


PHOTO. ENGRA VING. 


Pe ENGRAVERS, Designers. price list —_ 
ples sent on request. STANDARD } 
GRAVING, CO., New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 
e of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
—_ cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Limited, 


a 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


p4ste for shipping Iabels, . ee weeppert 
trunk linings, cigar bo 

other purposes. Bernard’s Cold Water Past is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina ee Co. 

use it exclusively in 16 factories. Sample free. 

CHAS. BERNARD. 609 Rector Building, Chicago. 
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nited, 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES, 


TRADE PUBLISHING BUSINESS, 
Which 1s well established 
D 8 
Jan be bought right on i 
Account of owner’s ill health. 
Can probably be bought on a 


Ss. 

Price $40,000. Terms to good parties. 
EMERSON P. HARKIs, 

253 Broadway, New York. 


- +> -———_ 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


MONEY MAKER. My Cash Book shows 

$4,617 received from a copyrighted udver- 
tising idea which can be worked anywhere by 
anyone without interference with present occu 
pation. Full particulars and copyright privi- 
leges mailed on receipt of a $2 dill. Kxacily as 
represented or money k. EMERSON DEPUY, 
Des Moines, ia. 


a 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


1 9 SUBORDINATE Associations, operated un- 
} der the National Associated Billposters and 
vistributors of the U.S. and Can., conduct out- 
door advertising under a systemacic result- 
producing method which guarantees Advertisers 
pubticity on a reasonable schedule of rates. 
CHAS. BERNAKD, Secty., Rector Blag , Chicago. 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL 


Only spare time and little cash required 
to start. We teach you the mail-order busi- 
ness by mail—thorough, practical instruc- 
tion — from experience of poor men 
who have become rich, If vou are tired of 
being a drudging nobody, let us show you 
how to start and develop a big paying busi- 
ness of yourown. Write now. 


MAIL ORDER LYCEUM, 
808 Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
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“*Reg. in U. S. 


Stamping . 


Roofing G 
Plates Pi... 


with brand or weight of coating 
is not the only protection due the ar- 
chitect, property owner and tinner, 

The PROCESS by which the 
Tin and Lead is made to stick to 
the Black Plate, using PALM OIL 
as a flux and not ACID asa flux; 
the ASSORTMENT, and the 
reputation of the manufacturer, 
count for more. 

Stamping the ‘‘American Eagle” 
on a piece of brass does not make 
a‘‘gold dollar;’’ therefore, the brand 
does not carry the only security. 

The ‘‘MERCHANT’S OLD 
METHOD" carriesthe test of time 
and the makers’ reputation with it. 

Vo wasters or seconds of this 
plate sold, 

Revzgt MERCHANT [lute 


Pe Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 














Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 


The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
for sale. About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many half- 
tone portraits. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 




















Increase Your Sales 





USE 
Silverware 
for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 











International Silver Co. 
Factory «C,”’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Glad to Buy From Me. 


| OFFICE OF THE ‘“‘OBSERVER.” 
Printers Ink Fonson, New York: Moultrie, Ga., Feb. 8th, 1927. 


Dear S1r.—We have your favor of the 4th. We will be glad to buy some of our 
| job inks from you. We have —— the sample book you sent us some time ago, 
| so kindly forward another and we will send you a trial order. 

Yours very truly, THE “OBSERVER,” 
Thad Adams, Mgr. 

Many of my news ink customers buy their job inks from | 
supply houses in their home town or in the vicinity, think- | 
ing that the orders are too small to sendto me. It makes no | 
difference whether the quantity is 4 lb. or 500 Ibs.; I want 
the orders, and I am positive that even with the express 
charges added to my prices, they will be far below what the 
supply houses ask for their inks. Every order is acknowl- 
edged and filled the day it is received, and when of special 
manufacture, the customer is notified when it will be 
shipped. Money back to dissatisfied customers. Send for 
my sample book. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 SPRUCE STREET, New York. 























4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of Printers’ INK is $2 a year, 
‘but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four* separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to sub- 
scribe for copies for their local advertisers. It teaches 
them how to make their advertising pay, and to become 


larger and better advertisers, 
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THE PITTSBURG 


TRESS 


Breaks All Records 


The Pittsburg Daily P R KE § § carries 


more advertising than any other newspaper ir 
the United States and exceeds all other Pitts- 
burg newspapers by thousands of inches, 
Advertising Published Year 1906 
DAILY SUNDAY 


Display...24,329 Cols. | Display....6,652%4 Cols. 
Classified.. 5,754 Cols. | Classified ..2.682% Cols. 


30,0834 Cois. 9,334% Cols. 
"Spaily and Sunday Press during 1906 09,41 134 
In agate lines 11,982,996 
we aes ie advertising over 434,036 


CIRCULATION 


Average Daily circula- Average circulation Sun- 
tion Daily Press twelve} day Press twelve months 
months ending Dec. 31,’06 | ending Dec. 31, ’06 


90,141 73,501 


White Paper purchased from the International Paper 
Co, and Manufacturers’ Paper Co. and used during 1906, 


13,685,176 Pounds 


THE PRESS is the BEST RESULT GETTER in the Country 





0.S. HERSHMAN, H.C. MILHOLLAND, 


President and Publisher. Business and Advertising Manager. 


C.J. BILLSON, JNO. GLASS, 
9 W 2oth St., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS INK 


WILL AECEIVE. 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 


Scaiticism OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 


The American advertiser has 
no monopoly on the gentle art of 
mixing an advertisement up so 
that nobody can figure out what 
it means—-as is shown by the for- 
eign example of this class of pub- 
licity herewith reproduced. 

As Printers’ INK goes most 
everywhere maybe this particular 
issue will meet the eye of the 
constructor of this remarkable 


advertisement, in which case it is 
‘suggested to him that the illus- 
tration marked No. 2 hits the nail 


Avel 





SOGNATG 
“ QUESTA 
NOTTE! 


UN CLEGANTE VOLUME” 
COM COPLATINA ve COLOR 
te = 





on the head in his case, and would 
be far more likely to produce sat- 
isfactory results. 

* * * 


There is a good picture of a 
key-ring in this American Fence 
advertisement, which is about all 
that can be said in the way of 
commendation. 

The picture of the fence, which 
is or should be the really impor- 
tant thing, is obscured and nearly 





put out of business by the land- 
scape and the cow behind the 
fence. The cow is a creditable- 








looking animal, but as the fence 
is being advertised and not milk 
it would have been better if she 
had gone away and taken the 








landscape with her so that we 
could have a chance to see just 
what the fence looks like. 
* * * 

“Take Baby Everywhere” may 
be good advice, although it 
sounds a little bit too compre- 
hensive. It will be noted that this 
baby-carriage advertisement has 
two illustrations, both small. A 
very careful examination of the 
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original of this advertisement re- 
veals the fact that in the picture, 
in the upper left-hand corner, the 
baby is being taken out in some- 
thing which may be a go-cart, a 
coal scuttle or a waste basket. In 
the picture in the lower right- 
hand corner the baby seems to 
have been abandoned and the ex- 
cuse for the picture is not appar- 
ent. Neither picture is of the 
slightest use in connection with 
this advertising. The figure of 
the woman is the most prominent 
thing, and she has nothing in par- 
ticular to do with the case. 

How much better this adver- 
tisement would have been if it 


Take Baby: 
-———-Everywhere 


Here is a simple, inexpensive vehicle that en- 
ables mother to take baby anywhere without 
any trouble whatever. On the street —in the 
street car —in the crowded store—in the eleva- 
tor—doesn’t make any difference. Baby goes 
- with perfect ease and security. mother 
worn out. hen it is inconvenient to 
wheel it, pick it up and carry it as a 
satchel. It weighs only seven pounds, 
and it is as oy to carry baby in it as in 

arms. It’s the 


ORIOLE 
GO-BASKET 





constructionand Spek 
tired. C 

the lap without soling 
clothes, When carrie 
wheels are invisible. In- 
dorsed by physicians. 


Free, Illustrated Booklet 


rite toffay for our free, illustrated. booklet. 
al photographs show "Go-Basket in all ite 
tell you bow to get a Go-Basket 


ite 
cate ite use at every op 
portunit 

L. Everett Poster, “OD. 








Withrow Manutactoring Company, 
67 Elm Street, Ohio. 








were illustrated by a good picture 
of the article advertised, possibly 
with a pretty baby in it. 

* * * 


The Underwood’s Deviled Ham 
advertisement here reproduced oc- 
cupies a full page in some of the 
leading magazines. It is about 
the weakest proposition that has 
appeared in many a day. 

The central illustration pos- 
sesses some strength but little 
utility, but the type effect is very 
poor indeed. Every word looks 
dead. It is a dismal, dreary, for- 
bidding sort of a thing, and it 
seems strange that any composi- 
tor should be so lacking in taste 
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as to produce a page of this kind, 
and stranger still that any adver- 
tiser who has cut his eye-teeth 








VIL 
Sinn TS 


gan? 


TE cone, 
Is 
UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL DEVILED HAM 


CLEANLINESS, WHOLESOMENESS, PURITY 


UNDERWOND'S DEVILED iam, "TONGUE, TURKEY, and CHICKEN 
ie THEIR 


TeY Ob GvERY nee 
THE AFTER.THEATRE Ps 
fom EVERY OCCASION WHEN A 
THEY ARE SIMPLY “CORKINGI": 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


WM.. UNDERWOOD CO. 


ESTABLISHED Vera 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 














should pay out good money for 
such a piece of work. 
* * 


* 

If the only intention is to dis- 
play the name of Bishop’s Cali- 
fornia Preserves, then this adver- 





ori 
THE ONLY FRUITS 

IN THE WOR LO 
WITH S | oo0 
PURITY GUARANTEE 
ON EVERY YAR 


BISHOPS 
CALIFORNIA 
PRESERVES 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 





tisement fulfills the requirements. 
It is not generally considered to 
be good advertising, however, to 
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simply print the name of an 
article and leave the rest to the 
imagination — which is pretty 
nearly what this piece of copy 
does, 

The cuts are too small to mean 
anything, and the statement as to 
purity is not particularly -im- 
pressive. It is an excellent thing 
to clearly and boldly display the 
name of the article to which you 
are endeavoring to attract public 
attention, but there is such a thing 
as overdoing it, and this is an 
instance in which that has been 
done. 

* * * 

So far as appearances go this 
advertisement of Dwight Sheet- 
ing is excellent. It is a clean, 
well balanced piece of work, 
showing the trademark up in ex- 
cellent shape and with a style of 





f Always demand “ Dwight. 
Anchor” Sheets, Sheet- 
ing and . Pillow Cases, 
‘and be sure that this 


anchor trade-mark is 
found on’ them. “fl 
your dealer aa 





request 

bring you 

samples and 

full informa-! 

tion. 

Dwight Mfg. Co. 
New York 


ASSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSa 





typography that balances well 
with the design. This advertise- 
ment would be much better, how- 
ever, if it gave the reader some 
reason for “always demanding” 
this particular brand of sheeting. 
—_—+9)——_—_—. 


Tue Norwich Mercury, England, has 
had only seven editors in 198 years. 
In once case father, son and grandson 
succeeded each other in the editorial 
chair. |The Mercury was founded in 
1708.—Exchange. 
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PARASITES OF THE FINANCIAL 
PRESS. 
of the principal 


New York, a 


There exists in all 
cities, and especially in 
species of special publications, not to 
be dignified as trade-papers, though 
they assume to be such,- which have no 
other purpose than to prey upon the 
financial community either through 
their advertising columns or through 
the use of their alleged news columns 
for stock jobbing schemes. The inex- 
perienced advertiser is their victim, 
their meat and drink. They are the 
parasites of the financial community. 
Fortunately, their number is dwindling, 
yet they will never become entirely ex- 
tinct as long as human nature remains 
what it is—Collin Armstrong. 


+. 


WHAT IT IS IS If. 


Display advertising is not mediums, 
space, this man’s theory or that; it is 
not words, type arrangement or pic- 
tures; nor is it all reason, or logic, or 
sentiment; not brilliancy, ‘cleverness or 
sensation; nor yet, dullness of prosaic 
fact. 

Display advertising is selling effort. 
Direct or indirect, whatever the plan, 
the end is the same—selling effort. 
Display ability consists largely of wise 
selection—copy to fit the mediums, the 
goods the prospective buyers, and the 
temper of the times—copy to get the 
business regardless of theories—copy 
that produces publicity plus sales— 
The Letter Shop. 


TELLING THE TRADE. 


Why wait until your general adver- 
tising has created a demand sufficient 
to force dealers to carry your goods? 
The right copy and the right mediums 
are bound to accomplish this in time. 
But meanwhile you are working against 
a natural trade indifference, when, 
instead, there should be trade co-oper- 
ation. 

Once ge get the trade to put in a 
stock of your goods, they'll push as 
hard _ to sell as you will to make a de- 
mand, and the force of your maga- 
zine advertising will be increased a 
good percentage.—ZIreland Service. 


BROOKLYN’S FIRST PAPER. 


There has occasionally arisen a ques- 
tion as to when tke first newspaper 
was published in Brooklyn. The mat- 
ter was finally settled, however, when 
a copy of the first paper was unearthed 
among the archives of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
It was called the Brooklyn Hall Super- 
Extra Gazette, and the number is dated 
Saturday, June 8, 1782.—Editor and 
Publisher. 
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Tue patent office is full of 
invented by men for the 
passing you on the road. 


devices 
purpose of 
Exchange. 


oer 
It takes something more than ora- 


tory to sell space to the modern ad- 
vertiser.—White’s Class Advertising. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circuiars, ana any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Joun V. Farwett Company, 


CHICAGO. 
Editor Ready Made Dabiviinaat 

Inclosed Please find a copy of the 
“Dependon”’ Book and an insert used 
in the Great Central Market, the pa- 
per published by the Chicago Commer- 
cial Association. 

As you no doubt know, such an in- 
sert could not be used in a paper en- 
joying the second-class privileges, so 
the first page was changed and a 
stippled outline cut, representing the 
“Dependon” Ticket, substituted. 

The book will give you an idea of 
the lines of merchandise covered in the 
campaign of advertising that we have 
inaugurated to help the retailer sell 
“Dependon” merchandise. 

The single-page ad is a sample of 
the trade paper advertisements that we 
have published on the line since last 
October. 

“The January Campaign,” of which 
we also inclose you a copy is the last 
monthly issue of our Free Selling 
Helps, which is sent to, such of our 
customers as request it, in addition to 
a list of about 5,000, who regularly 
receive it. 

The advertising department of John 
V. Farwell Company, which primarily, 
of course, was organized to boom the 
business of the ig lg does this 
work more along the lines indicated by 
the sample submitted than by shouting 
“John V. Farwell Company” at the 
merchants all the time. 

Yours truly, 
Joun V. FAarwe_t Company, 

A. George Pedersen, Advg. Mgr. 





Manufacturers and wholesalers 
are finding that it isn’t sufficient 
to get their goods on the shelves 
of the retailer, if they want more 


business; they have got to help 
him sell to his customers as well. 
And most of those who extend 
such help have found that it pays 
or not according to how it is 
done. A dealer who will let the 
goods rot rather than write a 
special ad for them or make an 
attractive window display will 
give much newspaper and win- 
dow space to them if good ads 
are furnished him and clear di- 
rections given for simple window 
effects. The scheme of the Far- 
well Company seems quite com- 
prehensive and well worked out. 





“The January Campaign”  re- 
ferred to in the above letter is a 
four-page sheet of newspaper 
size, well printed on good paper, 
This particular issue begins with 
“To Make January Profitable,” 
which contains some excellent ad- 
vice for retailers and recom- 
mends notion sales, postponing 
the usual cut-price sales until 
February. The argument is very 
plausible, and near its end is a 
specia! list of notions well suited 
to such a sale, with profits all 
figured out, and with a well-ar- 
ranged display ad all ready for 
the dealer’s use in selling them. 
Another article tells, and shows, 
how to make effective white 
goods displays., Still another ar- 
ticle tells how the “white sale” 
should be conducted, also con- 
taining a list of suitable goods, 
with profits calculated and a 
large, well-displayed ready-made 
ad to push this line. These ready- 
made ads embody special heading 
cuts and others illustrating the 
goods, quoting reasonable prices 
for duplicate electros. The ‘“De- 
pendon Book” is _ expensively 
done. There are 48 pages besides 
the cover. Each of the first ten 
left-hand pages bears one of the 
labels used on the goods, printed 
in red, gold and blue and “tipped 
in,” or pasted at the top. Under 
each is the name of some good 
quality common to the man whose 
face appears on the label and the 
goods on which that label is 
found. On the pages opposite 
these labels are ready-made ads 
for the same goods, bearing a cut 
of the same face and one of the 
trademark, leaving space for one 
or two other items (good idea) 
and the firm name. Several 
pages are then given to different 
schemes for furthering the Jan- 
uary sales, and then follow, on 
left-hand pages, half-tones of at- 
tractive draping and window ar- 
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rangement, with instructions on ag Pt Pespte Weald gy 3 En, 
7 ¢ ightenmen as oO en 0c. 
the pages opposite. ‘ China. From the Washington (D. 
This service is intended only 





C.) Star. 
for “Dependon” dealers, and the 
matter I have been writing about 
is not intended for other eyes, 
but, just for its value as a sug- 
gestion on which you may base 
something just as good or better 
I’ll let you look over my shoulder 
while I read the explanation of 
one of the selling schemes as 
given in the book: 





To popularize ‘“Dependon”  mer- 
chandise in~the merchant’s home com- 
munity, we suggest that the following 
plan be carried out. 

Organize a corps of “Junior Sales 
men’’ among the boys and girls in the 
public schools. (The best ages are 
from 12 to 16 years, but whether an 
age limit should be placed must, of 
ccurse, rest with the individual mer- 
chant.) 

Each “Junior” should be provided 
with a button or bangle pin, a sample 
of which is inclosed, and which we 
will furnish—free of charge—in quan- 
tities sufficient for the merchant’s need. 

bundle of cards bearing pre 4 
tion similar to that shown below should 
be given to each “Junior” with in- 
structions for him to hand them out 
to such of his friends as he may in- 
fiuence to call for ‘“‘Dependon” mer- 
chandise. 

Whenever a sale is made credit it 
to the boy or girl whose name ap- 
pears on the card presented by the 
customer. Award say three prizes— 
five dollars, three dollars and _ two 
dollars—each month to the “Juniors” 
with the largest total sales to their 
credit. 

In order to get the young people 
interested as quickly as possible make 
an announcement in the newspapers 
similar to the ad on the following 
page. > 

When you get a number of boys and 
girls together, explain what you wish 
them to do, and furnish each one with 
a badge and cards in quantities from 
25 to 50 at a time, telling them that 
when they run short they can call for 
more. 

Every week announcement should be 
made of the standing of the contestants 
and to whom the prizes were awarded. 





100 JUNIOR SALESMEN WANTED 
To quickly introduce “Dependon” mer- 
chandise, which we now carry in stock 
in nearly all departments and which is 
the best and most reliable for the 
price, we want to émploy 100 boys and 
girls (give age limit here if deemed 
advisable). Each “Junior” salesman 
will receive a beautiful bangle pin litho- 
graphed in gold and colors and a pack- 
age of business cards bearing his name, 
and we will pay well for the work 
done. f 

Call for instructions and supplies at 
our store Friday, from 4 to 6 p. m. 

SELLMORE & CO., 
Busytown, IIl. 





Buy Table China 
From Our “Open 
Stock” Ware. 


We constantly carry in 
stock nearly 300 choice pat- 
terns in Open Stock China, 
embracing Minton, Cauldon, 
Royal Vienna, Canton, Hav- 
iland and other rich as well 
as expensive wares. From 
any of these patterns you 
can_ select single pieces, 
small lots or complete ser- 
vices. This method of selling 
enables the housewife to se- 
cure such pieces as are ab- 
solutely necessary, and 
broken pieces can be re- 
placed immediately. 

If you have a China need, 
see our Open Stock Ware 
before supplying it. 

DULIN & MARTIN CO., 
Pottery, Porcelain, China, . 
Glass, Silver, Etc., 
1215 F St. and 1214-18 


“i 
Washington, D. C. 








ason Why” Piano Copy. From 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 





The Parts 
That Don’t Show 


In a cheap piano, veneer- 
ing is treated in the most 
casual sort ot way. one or 
two layers roughly put on, 
merely as a finish, without 
regard to the real reason for 
veneering. 

With the Estey Pianos, 
sometimes aS many as 
twenty-six layers of wood, 
each with the grain running 
at a different angle, are 
used in an inch-thick 
“board.” 

Only the outside layer 
shows. But no matter how 
— the strain upon the 
ramework of an_ Estey, it 
holds true—warping can’t 
affect it. The, vigorous 
baking it has been subjected 
to—the crossing and_ re- 
crossing of the grain—holds 
the shapes like a vise. 

The cases are as beautiful 
as skill can prodtce, and all 
the other parts—the parts 
that don’t show—are made 
so that the Esteys are proud 
to put their name on the 
cases. That name is as good 
on a piano as the Presi- 
dent’s name is on a_ check. 

Send to-day for Catalog, 
Prices and Terms. 


ESTEY, 
1118 Chestnut. Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Asstract & TITLE Guar- 
ANTY Co., 
Office of the President 
anager. 
115 North Main Street, 
Soutu Benp, Ind. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

As a constant reader of the Little 
Schoolmaster, I would like to suggest 
that an article written by a master on 
the subject: “Why the general reader 
should read the ads,’ would be very 
interesting reading. 

Nearly every paper tells the reader 
to read the ads but, until he is shown 
that he will be benefited by reading 
them, he is very apt not to take the 
time. I should like to see such an 
article in Printers’ INK. 

Inclosed I hand you two of my own 
ads. Would be pleased to know what 
you think f them. Yours truly, 

F. M. Jackson. 


ARNOLD 


and General 





If Mr. Jackson has given any 
particular attention to ads of this 
character in general, he must 
know that his are away above the 
average. I can think of only one 
thing to make them stronger and 
that is to cite cases, local ones if 
possible, where people have lost 
money through imperfect titles. 
You «now, a man often forgets to 
empty the ash-pan on his own 
icy walk till he sees somebody 
break a leg on his _ neighbors. 
Here are the ads: 





MR. PURCHASER: 

The most important question you 
will ask in buying a lot or tract of 
ri is “Can the owner give a good 
title?” 

The Arnold Abstract & Title Guar- 
anty Company will answer this ques- 
tion for you, and tell you the truth 
about it. 

It costs us thousands of dollars 
every year to know about titles in this 
county. ” 

Every morning before business be- 
gins we have in our office a record of 
all that happened in the Court House 
the day before. 

We take no chances. 

That’s why nobody ever lost a dollar 
when his title was guaranteed by this 
company. 

That’s why we guarantee. 


ARNOLD ABSTRACT & TITLE 
GUARANTY CO., 
Over 115 N. Main Street, 
Francis M. Jackson, President. 





ANOTHER DANGEROUS PROPO- 
SITION 


—buying property without a complete 
Abstract or without having the Title 
guaranteed by a responsible institution 
whose business it is to Guarantee titles, 
is a dangerous proposition. The pres- 
ent term of court has a number of 
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cases by poptics who “didn’t know it 
was loaded.” 

You take no chances if you have the 
Arnold Abstract & Title Guaranty Com- 
pany do your title work. 

_It will give you an opinion on the 
title, guarantee, the opinion to be cor- 
rect and back it with $20,000. 

Call and see us over 115 North 
Main street. 


F. M. JACKSON, President. 





The Text Is Good But the Headline Is 
Far Too General. From the Phoe- 
nix (Ariz.) Republican. 


Right Now. 


There is a time for every- 
thing—even__ for _ carriage 
buying. Right now you 
have time to choose, time to 
be waited on, time to change 
your mind and time to select 
just what you want. Right 
now we have time to ex- 
plain, discuss and help you 
decide. 

Everything that is new 
and stylish in buggies, run- 
abouts, surries, road wag- 
ons, stanhopes, spring work 
and heavy wagons will be 
found on our floors. 

We have just what you 
want—at a price that is 
right—every new rig turned 
out has our guarantee. 


PRATT-GILBERT CO., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





; 











Not New But Good. From the Balti. 
more (Md.) News. 





Hats to Suit 
Every Face. 


How many times have 
ong gone into a hat store to 

fitted and come out with 
an unbecoming hat? Our 
salesmen take _ particular 
pains to see that you _ get 
the hat that is best suited 
to your features. It’s an 
art to do this, and, of course, 
it. couldn’t be done at all 
without an assortment of 
hats such as you will find 
here. We have the finest 
hats made at $4, $5 and $6 
—nothing better in material 
and finish—if price is no 
object. 

ust now we are selling a 
real $3 Derby Hat of good 
felt, excellent binding and 
sweat leather, and in all 
shapes for $2. 


ISAAC HAMBURGER & 
SONS, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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StaFFrorp ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
H. Ernest Stafford. 
ProvipEence, R. I. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

The day this ad appeared in the 
evening Tribune, the thermometer slid 
down ever so much below zero, and 
the coal dealers got together and 
boosted the price of coal $1.25 a ton. 

The ad did its duty and sold some 
stoves. 

STAFFORD 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 





Truly, the coal man and the 
weather man _ boosted the oil 
heater business..~Here’s the ad, 
minus the cut of an oil heater: 





CAN YOU KEEP WARM? 
Wouldn’t a little heat 
en welcome to-day? 

With coal high. and the mercury low, 
you can’t well get along without a 
Miller Oil Heater. 

Sate and Odorless—$ 3.25, $4.50, $5. 


A. W.: FAIRCHILD, 
The Oil Stove Store, 
Arcade, Providence. 


extra have 


10-12 





Battimore, Md. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

All damned fools aren’t dead yet. 
Here’s an ad which occupied a promi- 
nent front-page position in the Balti- 
more News of January 31, 1907. Read 
ponder over the exquisite 
the lines—consider the deli- 


the cage! B 
rhythm o 
cate and touching business sentiments 


expressed——and then go ’round the 
corner and have one on me. 

Good Lord! This ad cost in the 
neighborhood of twenty dollars for one 
insertion. Is it any wonder there be 
folks who still aver that ‘advertising 
doesn’t pay?” 

you have the space, please be 
good enough to reproc uce this sample 
of how not to advertise, for the bene- 
fit of the many students of the Little 
Schoolmaster. Yours very truly, 


7: PF. 





Just “Meat.” 


Gray Wool 


Blankets 


$4. 3 Blankets $2.98 a Pair. 
Here’s a_ cold — weather 
offering which will  un- 
doubtedly poem to a great 
many r= e, a limited quan- 
tity of gray- wool Blankets, 
an excellent quality, our 
regular $4.25 grade will be 
offered at a pair $2.98. 





GEO. B. PECK DRY 
GOODS CO,; 


Kansas City. 
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Prices and Particulars—the Correct In. 
gredients for Good Retail Advertis- 
ing. From the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal. 


We Make Money 
By Losing Money. 

“Half loaf is better than 
no loaf at all,” is quite true 
in the photographic business 
right now. If the weather 
was bright and pretty, we 
would have more business 
than we could do, but with 
Winter weather and rain, it 
takes an inducement to 
bring people to a_ photo- 
graphic studio. That in- 
ducement is a $12 picture 
for $6 per dozen; and every 
dozen of them we make 
costs us $8.40. That’s losing 
money—but we have to pay 
our artists whether we have 
work for them or not—and 
it is better to lose $2.40 on 
each dozen pictures than not 
to get the $6. See the 
point? Then as good pic- 
tures can be made in this 
weather as in bright weath- 
er, so you are gaining by 
taking advantage of these 
special rates. 


GRAY’S STUDIO, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

















HIMMEL’S. 
The Only Desk and Office Furniture 
Specialists in Baltimore. 
There’s no other place in town 
Where such facilities can be found 
For the proper making 


Of OF 4 — FURNITURE and FIX- 
TURE 


It’s a merry tune they play 

The buzzing wheels that plainly say: 
“We're turning out the goods 

YOU OUGHT TO: BUY.” 


Next, experienced cabinet makers— 
Those trained and careful workers— 
Receive the cut-up pieces 

From the mill. 


They fit them one by one. 

And when their task is done 

A first-class piece of cabinet work 
Is there. 


Then the finishers take hold, 
And with their brushes tbold 
Put on the color 
That you like. 
This is of importance, too, 
For the furniture that pleases you 
Must be MADE -and 
FINISHED RIGHT. 
“Buy From the Makers.” 
F M. L. HIMMEL & SON, 
Expert Designers and Manufacturers 
of Commercial Furniture and 
Fixtures. 
113 N. Gay Street. 


Gott im .Himmel! And_ yet 


some people wonder that adver- 
tising(?) doesn’t pay. 











